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Kim  Lambert-  Electrolux 


Mrs.  Dorris 


Blessed  are  the  meek. . . . 

The  air  conditioner  in  Archegonia  Baptist 
Church  had  always  been  temperamental,  and  it  had 
gone  out  again,  leaving  the  Sunday  morning  congre- 
gation fanning  their  white  church  programs  against  the 
Alabama  summer  heat.  From  Preacher  Wilburn's  pul- 
pit, the  flapping  white  papers  looked  like  tiny  angels 
fluttering  around  everyone's  heads.  He  thought  he 
would  mention  this  before  beginning  his  sermon.  People 
loved  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  was  a  small  country  church  with  thirty  pews, 
and  with  Preacher  Wilburn  at  the  pulpit,  the  church 
seemed  even  smaller  for  his  being  there.  There  was  an 
old  oak  tree  in  Archegonia — Old  Glory,  they  called 
it — the  largest  tree  in  the  county.  It  took  six  people 
holding  hands  to  encircle  it.  People  often  said  that 
Preacher  Wilburn  was  built  like  Old  Glory,  though  it 
only  took  two  people  to  encircle  him — or  one  person 
with  long  arms. 

I'll  fly  away,  Old  Glory,  I  '11  fly  away  in  the 
morning.  The  tenors  and  altos  echoed  "in  the  morn- 
ing," while  the  congregation  stood  for  the  last  verse 
and  sang  along  with  the  choir.  As  they  stood,  a  stifling 
wave  of  intermingled  perfume  and  cologne  diffused 
through  the  stagnant  air. 

Mrs.  Dorris  struggled  to  undo  the  top  button 
of  her  blouse  with  one  hand,  while  fanning  herself  with 
the  other.  She  only  mouthed  the  words  of  the  hymn 
until  the  button  popped  loose.  Her  breathing  eased 
somewhat,  and  she  sang  along  with  the  final  chorus: 
When  I  die,  Sweet  Jesus,  by  and  by,  I'll  fly  away. 

The  congregation  sat  down,  continuing  to  fan 
themselves,  while  the  ushers  began  circulating  the  of- 
fering plates.  They  approached  Mrs.  Dorris's  third- 
row  pew — widows'  row. 

"You  look  white  as  cotton,"  said  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, who  smiled  as  she  passed  the  offering  plate  to 
Mrs.  Dorris.  Mrs.  Jackson  had  a  plastered,  painful 


way  of  smiling,  as  if  she  were  chronically  flatulent. 

Mrs.  Dorris  nodded  and  placed  a  ten-dollar 
bill  in  the  plate,  which  she  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Pollard. 
"Your  face  is  pale  as  a  ghost,"  said  Mrs.  Pollard,  pull- 
ing out  a  tissue  from  her  purse  and  blotting  the  sweat 
off  of  her  own  face.  "And  look  at  your  hand — it's  shak- 
ing like  a  leaf." 

Mrs.  Dorris  released  the  offering  plate  and 
pulled  her  hand  to  her  chest.  She  nodded  again,  swal- 
lowing hard  and  sighing  loudly. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  Mrs.  Jackson  asked.  Again 
Mrs.  Dorris  nodded  and  clutched  her  violet-print 
blouse. 

"Now  Brother  Maynard  will  lead  us  in  prayer," 
said  Preacher  Wilburn,  who  was  eager  to  begin  the 
sermon  he'd  spent  five  days  preparing.  He  smiled  when 
he  thought  about  one  of  the  eloquent  touches  he  had 
thrown  in.  He  would  illustrate  "Blessed  are  the  meek" 
with  a  personal  anecdote  from  when  he  used  to  be  an 
insurance  salesman.  A  woman  client  of  his  was  meeker 
than  a  lamb,  he'd  say.  Her  husband  beat  her — every- 
one in  town  knew  it — but  she  wouldn't  leave  him.  She 
took  the  abuse  for  over  ten  years  until  her  husband 
passed  away  from  an  early  heart  attack.  Then,  thanks 
to  a  hefty  life  insurance  policy,  she  became  a  semi- 
wealthy  woman.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  he'd  say,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

He  would  go  on  to  talk  about  how  he  hadn't 
really  left  the  insurance  business,  how  he'd  just  been 
promoted.  He'd  say  that  now  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Mutual  Trust  Company 
of  Eternity.  They  offered  the  ultimate  insurance  policy, 
the  insurance  of  everlasting  life,  he'd  say.  People  loved 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Brother  Maynard  was  into  the  second  minute 
of  his  prayer.  Notorious  for  long  prayers,  he  always 
asked  the  Lord  to  comfort  and  heal  every  sick  person 
he  knew,  and  Brother  Maynard  knew  a  41ot  of  sick 
people.  As  he  continued  on  about  Clyde  Roberts  and 
his  liver  cancer,  Mrs.  Dorris  ran  her  hand  back  and 


forth  through  her  sweaty  hair,  reducing  her  immacu- 
lately rolled  curls  to  a  wet  bird's  nest.  Her  chest  rose 
and  fell  rapidly,  as  her  self-fanning  accelerated  to  a 
furious  speed.  She  looked  like  a  woman  on  the  verge 
of  giving  birth. 

"Thank  you,  Brother  Maynard,  for  your  mov- 
ing prayer,"  said  Preacher  Wilburn.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment and  smiled.  "You  know,  with  all  of  you  fanning 
your  programs,  from  here  it  looks  like  a  host  of  angels 
flapping  their  wings." 

Amidst  subdued  "mmms,"  Mrs.  Dorris  stood 
up.  "I'm  sorry  to  interrupt,"  she  said,  her  voice  sounding 
as  if  she  were  about  to  laugh  or  cry.  She  swayed  for  a 
moment  and  then  steadied  herself,  leaning  on  the  pew 
in  front  of  her.  "The  Lord  needs  me  to  say  something. 
...  I  have  a  message  from  God."  As  if  to  punctuate 
this  statement,  the  air  conditioning  groaned  and  the 
lights  dimmed,  leaving  a  hushed  murmur  in  the  church 
and  two  choir  girls  clutching  hands.  The  air  conditioner 
struggled  for  a  moment  and  then  gave  up,  returning 
the  lights  to  their  normal  brightness. 

"There's  a  young  man  who's  having  a  hard 
time  right  now,"  Mrs.  Dorris  continued,  "and  God 
wants  him  to  know  that  he  is  loved.  If  he  will  only  give 
his  life  to  God — trust  God — God  will  take  care  of 
him.  God  wants  him  to  know  that."  The  air-condtioner 
briefly  groaned  again,  and  this  time  the  lights  went 
completely  out,  leaving  only  the  light  from  the  church's 
two  stained-glass  windows — Christ  on  the  cross  and 
Christ  ascending  to  heaven — sparkling  in  the  midday 
sun. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  seen  God," 
said  Mrs.  Dorris.  "God's  been  speaking  with  me  night 
and  day  for  a  long  time  now,  but  I  ran  from  the  Lord 
and  I  pretended  I  didn't  hear.  But  I  did  hear,  and  I'm 
not  running  anymore." 

And  then  Mrs.  Dorris  danced. 

It  began  with  a  subtle  gyration  that  progressed 
to  her  running  up  and  down  the  central  aisle,  leaving 
swirling  tracks  on  the  cheap  carpeting.  She  careened 
like  a  spinning  top  teetering  on  collapse,  and  she 
shouted  incoherent  syllables  in  a  sort  of  tribal  chant. 
She  clapped  her  hands  and  waved  her  arms  as  if  she 
were  flying. 

The  congregation  sat  petrified  in  balmy  silence, 


and  the  church  seemed  to  grow  even  hotter.  The  con- 
gregation looked  to  Preacher  Wilburn,  who  stood  pale 
and  silent  behind  his  pullpit.  Then,  upon  Mrs.  Dorris's 
second  flight  down  the  aisle,  Brother  Maynard  shouted 
"Amen!"  and  several  amens  followed  like  popcorn 
bursting  from  the  heat.  A  few  people  made  their  way 
to  the  altar  to  pray,  including  Wayne  Smith,  a  twenty 
year  old  who  had  been  arrested  the  past  weekend  for 
driving  under  the  influence,  and  Joan  Gibbs,  whose 
son  had  gone  off  to  college  and  become  an  atheist. 
They  knelt  at  the  altar,  crying  and  praying. 

After  a  seventh  pass  down  the  aisle,  Mrs. 
Dorris  stopped  spinning  at  the  center  of  the  church 
and  faced  the  stained-glass  Christ  on  the  cross.  She 
stared  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  spread  her 
arms  until  they  were  horizontal,  shouted  "Babaodaju!" 
and  fainted.  The  electricity  kicked  back  on,  and  the 
air-conditioner  groaned  to  life,  flooding  the  perspiring 
congregation  with  cool  air. 

Preacher  Wilburn  looked  at  his  silent,  stunned 
congregation  and  the  people  weeping  at  the  altar  and 
Mrs.  Dorris  passed  out  on  the  floor.  "Someone  help 
Mrs.  Dorris,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  phone  an  ambulance 

from  my  office The  congregation  is  dismissed." 

He  then  walked  out  the  side  door. 

Mrs.  Pollard  and  Mrs.  Jackson  rushed  to  Mrs. 
Dorris  and  began  fanning  her  with  their  church  pro- 
grams. Mrs.  Pollard  pulled  out  a  fresh  tissue  and  blot- 
ted Mrs.  Dorris's  forehead,  while  Mrs.  Jackson  whis- 
pered, "Lord,  oh  Lord,"  and  smiled  her  flatulent  smile. 
Miss  Ira  Mae,  the  church  organist,  played  "Abide  with 
Me,"  while  the  congregation  waited  for  Preacher 
Wilburn  to  return  and  minister  to  the  people  at  the 
altar.  He  did  not  come  back. 

The  silence  of  the  congregation  grew  to  mur- 
muring and  then  loud  conversing.  People  talked  of  how 
Mrs.  Dorris  had  always  been  a  quiet  woman  and  how 
no  one  had  suspected  that  she  was  receiving  mes- 
sages from  God.  Some  spoke  of  miracles  and  rev- 
elation, and  some  spoke  of  madness  and  coincidence. 
But  as  the  fresh,  cool  air  circulated  through  the  room, 
most  spoke  of  blessing.  They  felt  blessed. 

The  ambulance  arrived  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes, and  as  the  paramedics  lifted  her  up  on  the 
stretcher,  Mrs.  Dorris  smiled.  Mrs.  Pollard  and  Mrs. 


Jackson  still  claim  that  if  you  had  seen  Mrs.  Dorris's 
smile,  you  would  believe. 

You  would  believe  that  she  had  seen  God. 

Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst.... 

"Yes,  1  know  this  sort  of  thing  happens  a  good 
bit  at  the  Church  of  God,"  said  Preacher  Wilbum,  "but 
it  doesn't  happen  in  my  church.  Pass  me  the  pota- 
toes." 

"It  did  today,"  said  Faye,  Preacher  Wilburn's 
wife.  Faye  contrasted  Preacher  Wilburn's  portliness 
with  bold  thinness.  Her  waist,  her  face — even  her  hair 
was  thin.  She  watched  him  gulp  down  a  piece  of 
cornbread,  and  then  handed  him  the  mashed  pota- 
toes. 

"Yeah,  well,  I  hope  it  doesn't  happen  again." 

"People  liked  it,"  said  Faye. 

Preacher  Wilburn  crammed  another  piece  of 
cornbread  into  his  mouth  and  stared  at  Faye  for  a  full 
minute  until  he  swallowd  it.  "If  my  congregation  liked 
that  sort  of  thing,  they  wouldn't  be  my  congregation. 
They'd  be  Bill  Smithey's  congregation  and  they'd  be 
driving  to  the  Church  of  God  on  Sunday  mornings — 
did  I  tell  you  I  spent  five  days  preparing  my  sermon? 
Pass  the  salt,  please." 

"Why  didn't  you  give  it?"  asked  Faye. 

"Give  what?" 

"The  sermon." 

"Are  you  kidding?  I  couldn't  begin  to  top  Eula 
Jean  Dorris  running  around  like  a  crazy  woman.  People 
would  be  all  excited  and  wouldn't  pay  attention." 

"Why  does  she  have  to  be  crazy?" 

"A  sane  person  doesn't  run  around  church 
speaking  in  tongues." 

"They  do  it  at  the  Church  of  God." 

Preacher  Wilburn  groaned.  "There  you  go, 
bringing  the  Church  of  God  into  it  again." 

"It's  in  the  Bible,"  said  Faye.  "And  what  about 
the  power  going  off?" 

"The  power's  gone  off  before.  You  know  how 
temperamental  that  air  conditioner  is.  If  Deacon  Wilcox 
would  do  his  job  right  and  have  it  serviced  regularly,  it 
wouldn't  have  happened."  He  jammed  a  third  piece 
of  cornbread  into  his  mouth. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  go  on  a  diet,"  said 


Faye.  "I'm  tired  of  you  wearing  donated  suits  from 
church  ladies  whose  husbands  have  lost  a  hundred 
pounds." 

"Marmumfre — " 

"Now  look  who's  speaking  in  tongues,"  said 
Faye,  smiling. 

"Ha,  ha,  very  funny,"  said  Preacher  Wilburn 
after  taking  a  swallow  of  his  iced  trea. 

"You  could  have  at  least  seen  to  the  people  at 
the  altar.  People  didn't  like  you  leaving  like  you  did.  I 
heard  them,"  said  Faye. 

Preacher  Wilburn  looked  up  at  the  engraving 
of  the  Last  Supper  hanging  next  to  the  dining  room 
entry.  When  the  lights  went  out  in  church,  he  had  felt 
an  unsettling  sensation  in  his  stomach — as  if  he  had 
swallowed  several  chicken  eggs  whole  and  they  had 
begun  to  hatch  inside  him.  "The  truth  is,"  he  said,  "I 
didn't  know  how  to  handle  it."  He  looked  at  Faye.  "I 
didn't  know  what  to  do."  He  grew  pale  and  reached 
for  another  piece  of  cornbread  and  then  fumbled  with 
the  empty  basket.  "It  was  going  to  be  a  good  ser- 
mon" 

"Yes,"  said  Faye,  "I'm  sure  it  was."  She 
leaned  over  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted.... 

"Do  you  want  to  look  at  the  Archegonia 
News?"  asked  Faye,  waving  the  community  newspa- 
per as  she  entered  the  house. 

"Not  particularly,"  said  Preacher  Wilbum.  The 
Archegonia  News  came  out  once  a  week  on  Thurs- 
day, and  each  church  in  the  community  had  its  own 
column,  written  by  a  representative  member  of  each 
congregation. 

"You  might  find  Miss  Betty's  column  interest- 
ing." Faye  said,  plopping  the  paper  in  Preacher 
Wilburn's  lap.  Preacher  Wilburn  groaned  and  opened 
the  paper: 

What  beautiful  weather  we've  been  hav 
ing  here  in  Archegonia,  and  with  all  this  rain  from 
the  after  noon  thunderstorms,  the  cemetery  grass 
sure  does  need  cutting.  Deacon  Wilcox  (ha,  ha). 

We  had  a  good  service  Sunday  morning. 
There  were  103  people  in  attendance  and  there 
was  $240  collected  in  offering.  Several  of  our 
members  were  unable  to  make  it.  Clvde  Roberts  is 


in  the  hospital  now  with  liver  cancer.  His  daugh 
ter  is  out  visiting  him  now  from  Oklahoma.  Please 
pray  for  him.  Also  Eugene  Ledbetter  has  been 
terrible  ill  with  pneumonia.  Pray  for  him  as  well. 

Bertha  Cook  had  the  Cook  family  reunion 
at  her  house  this  past  Saturday.   She  had  several 
relatives  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee 
in  attendance.  I  am  told  a  good  time  was  had  by 
all.  Also,  Jonathan  Gibbs  came  home  from  college 
this  weekend  to  visit  his  mother  Joan  Gibbs. 
Jonathan's  been  working  terrible  hard  at  summer 
school,  1  am  told.  The  senior  citizen's  group  from 
the  church  went  bowling  in  Decatur  Tuesday- 
night.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  this 
Christian  fellowship  myself,  and  I  must  say,  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all. 

We  had  some  excitement  in  church  Sun 
day  morning.  Mrs.  Eula  Mae  Dorris,  the  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  W.  Dorris,  had  a  vision  from 
God  and  then  passed  out,  and  then  we  all 
witnessed  the  miracle  of  having  our  air-condition 
ing  restored.  Preacher  Wilburn  dismissed  the 
service  early,  and  several  people  followed  Mrs. 
Dorris  to  the  hospital  in  Decatur.  It  was  a  most 
exciting  event,  so  come  out  to  Archegonia  this 
Sunday  morning  for  Sunday  school  and  church, 
and  maybe  you'll  get  to  hear  Mrs.  Dorris  give 
another  message  from  God.  Hope  to  see  you 

there! 
Preacher  Wilburn  groaned  again  and  closed 
the  paper. 

Blessed  are  the  peace  makers.... 

That  afternoon,  Preacher  Wilburn  went  to  visit 
Mrs.  Dorris.  "You've  got  to  do  it,"  Faye  had  said, 
"and  that's  all  there  is  to  it."  Mrs.  Dorris  lived  in  a 
small,  plain  brick  house  a  few  miles  up  the  road  from 
the  church.  She  was  outside  working  in  her  flower 
bed  when  Preacher  Wilburn  pulled  up  in  her  drive- 
way. She  was  wearing  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat, 
and  her  graying  hair  jutted  out  in  fine,  damp  curls. 

"Good  afternoon,  Eula  Jean.  How  are  you 
doing?"  said  Preacher  Wilburn  with  feigned  robust- 
ness. 

"Just  fine,  Preacher  Wilburn,  and  how  are 
you?"  Smiling,  she  extended  her  hand.  Preacher 
Wilburn  grasped  it  gently,  engulfing  it  completely.  Her 
hands  were  ice  cold  despite  the  ninety-degree  heat. 


"You  gave  us  quite  a  scare  in  church  Sunday 
morning,"  said  Preacher  Wilburn.  "We  don't  want  you 
passing  out  on  us  again." 

"Oh,  I  was  fine,"  said  Mrs.  Dorris,  continuing 
to  weed  her  violets.  "There  was  no  need  to  call  an 
ambulance.  They  just  gave  me  bunches  of  tests  and 
told  me  that  nothing  was  wrong.  I  could  have  told 
them  that.  You  see,  nothing  can  be  wrong  when  ev- 
erything is  right."  She  winked  at  Preacher  Wilburn. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that's  true,"  said  Preacher 
Wilburn,  nodding  his  head  and  smiling. 

"I'm  not  crazy,"  she  said.  She  looked  up  at 
him,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  skin  were  being  peeled  away. 
A  sweat  drop  rolled  off  his  eyebrow  and  into  his  eye, 
bluning  his  vision. 

"No  one  thinks  that.  You  just  gave  us  a  scare, 
that's  all,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  eye. 

"What  if  I  told  you  I  talk  with  my  dead  hus- 
band even'  night?" 

"If  you'd  like  to  give  testimony,  a  time  can  be 
arranged  for  that....  I'd  like  to  arrange  a  time  for  you 
to  speak." 

Mrs.  Dorris  looked  down  at  her  violets,  at 
Preacher  Wilburn,  and  then  up  at  the  sky.  "You  talk  as 
if  God  is  something  that  can  be  controlled...  confined. 
That's  not  the  way  it  works  at  all.  God  can't  be  ar- 
ranged.... God  doesn't  make  appointments."  The  sky 
began  to  darken,  and  Preacher  Wilburn  remembered 
that  thunderstorms  had  been  forecasted. 

"Well,  looks  like  it's  coming  up  a  cloud,"  said 
Preacher  Wilburn.  "I'd  better  get  going  before  it  starts 
to  rain."  Mrs.  Dorris  grabbed  his  hand.  He  shivered. 

"I  know  you're  having  a  hard  time  right  now," 
she  said,  and  Preacher  Wilburn  felt  the  chicken-egg 
feeling  returning.  "God  wants  you  to  know  that  you 
are  loved.  If  you  will  only  give  your  life  to  God — trust 
God — God  will  take  care  of  you.  God  wants  you  to 
know  that." 

Thunder  rumbled  in  the  distance,  and  Preacher 
Wilburn  imagined  for  a  moment  that  Mrs.  Dorris  looked 
like  his  mother,  with  her  hair  beginning  to  grey  and  her 
skin  loosening  around  her  eyes.  "Yes,  thank  you  for 
those  words  of  advice.  I'll  see  you  Sunday,"  he  said 
and  quickly  walked  to  his  car.  As  he  shut  the  door,  it 
began  to  rain.  Mrs.  Dorris  remained  at  her  flower 
bed,  humming  softly.   When  I  die,  Sweet  Jesus,  by 


and  by,  I  '11  fly  away. 

Preacher  Wilburn  shifted  to  a  lower  gear  as 
the  car's  wipers  left  blurry  streaks  across  the  wind- 
shield. He  could  barely  see  where  he  was  going. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.... 

Saturday  afternoon,  Preacher  Wilburn  returned 
to  his  computer  and  revised  the  "Blessed  are  the  meek" 
sermon.  The  computer  was  a  lingering  perk  from  his 
sojourn  as  an  insurance  salesman.  He  had  special 
software,  aptly  titled  Deux  Ex  Machina,  that  would 
automatically  locate  relevant  scripture  to  whatever 
topic  he  had  in  mind,  and  it  would  even  suggest  ap- 
propriate hymns  that  could  be  sung.  As  the  software's 
slogan  proclaimed,  it  made  God  user- friendly. 

That  night  he  dreamed  of  God.  The  face  of 
God  appeared  on  his  computer  screen,  and  the  face 
of  God  was  Mrs.  Dorris  's  face.  /  cannot  be  con- 
fined. I  will  not  be  arranged.  I  do  not  make  ap- 
pointments, she  said,  laughing. 

In  another  dream,  he  faced  the  congregation, 
preaching,  "Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted."  In  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  Miss 
Ira  Mae  struck  up  a  spirited  rendition  of  "Amazing 
Grace"  on  the  organ,  and  her  tightly  pent-up  hair  fell 
loose  and  wild  around  her  bobbing  head. 

He  tried  to  talk  over  the  music,  but  one  by 
one,  his  congregation  rose  like  clock-work  toys  and 
in  jerks  and  spasms  danced  and  sang.  Brother 
Maynard  was  spinning  Faye  around  and  around.  They 
were  laughing  and  speaking  in  tongues.  The  pews 
themselves  began  to  dance  mockingly  around  the 
room. 

"Anarchy!  Blasphemy!"  Preacher  Wilburn 
screamed,  but  no  one  heard  him,  and  he  realized  that 
his  own  voice  had  forsaken  him. 


Blessed  are  the  merciful.... 

Deacon  Presscott  was  into  the  second  minute 
of  his  prayer  before  Preacher  Wilburn 's  sermon.  The 
deacon  was  a  retired  preacher  himself,  and  he  some- 
times filled  in  for  Preacher  Wilburn,  when  the  pastor 
was  ill  or  out  of  town.  Deacon  Presscott  was  infa- 
mous for  his  sermon  on  beastiality.  "Suspect  anyone 


with  large  pets,"  he'd  said. 

Preacher  Wilburn  was  beginning  to  wish  that 
he  had  called  in  sick.  The  church  was  packed,  no 
doubt  thanks  to  Miss  Betty's  column  and  small-town 
gossip.  They'd  come  to  see  a  miracle.  In  Jesus 
Christ's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 

Preacher  Wilburn 's  heart  pounded,  and  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  about  to  give  birth  to  several  clucking 
chickens.  He  looked  at  Mrs.  Dorris.  She  sat  smiling 
on  her  third  row  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit.  He  said  noth- 
ing, waiting  for  her  to  speak.  He  found  himself  want- 
ing her  to  speak.  The  church  seemed  to  take  on  a 
peculiar  light,  and  Preacher  Wilburn  felt  sure  that  he 
was  in  a  dream,  that  he  hadn't  awakened  from  last 
night's  sleep.  "I  can  see  the  angels  flapping  their 
wings,"  he  said,  but  there  were  no  fanning  programs 
that  morning.  The  air  conditioner  was  working  fine. 

"I'm  not  crazy  despite  what  you  may  be  think- 
ing," he  said.  The  congregation  murmured  expect- 
antly, looking  up  at  the  lights.  They  did  not  flicker. 

"Miss  Ira  Mae,  you  should  be  playing  'Amaz- 
ing Grace'  now."  Miss  Ira  Mae  looked  up  in  bewil- 
derment from  her  front  row  seat.  "Yes,  now,"  he  said. 
She  made  her  way  to  the  organ,  and  with  her  hands 
shaking,  hesitantly  began  the  song. 

"It  must  be  faster,"  Preacher  Wilburn  urged. 
"More  spirited."  Ira  Mae  made  a  labored,  awkward 
attempt  to  increase  the  tempo.  Her  shaking  hands 
littered  the  air  with  wrong  notes. 

"You  should  all  be  singing  and  dancing,"  he 
said.  "Amazing  Grace,  how  sweet  the  sound,  that 
saved  a  wretch  like  me!" 

The  congregation  sang  reservedly  as  Preacher 
Wilburn  stepped  down  from  the  pulpit  and  walked 
into  the  congregation.  He  passed  by  Faye,  who  whis- 
pered from  her  aisle  seat,  "What  are  you  doing?" 

/  once  was  lost,  but  now  I  'm  found,  was 
blind,  but  now  I  see. 

He  moved  to  the  center  of  the  church  and 
faced  Christ  ascending  to  heaven.  He  then  stretched 
his  arms  open  and  fell  to  his  knees.  "God's  been 
speaking  to  me  night  and  day  for  a  long  time  now,  but 
I've  run  from  God.  I've  run,  I've  resisted,  I've  pre- 
tended I  didn't  hear.  But  I  have  heard,  and  I'll  run  no 
longer." 


Miss  Ira  Mae's  shaking  hands  and  wrong  notes 
finally  cascaded  into  an  avalanche  of  dissonance,  and 
she  stopped  playing.  The  singing  stopped,  leaving 
Preacher  Wilburn  in  embarrassed  silence.  He  did  not 
move.  No  one  moved,  except  Mrs.  Dorris,  who  made 
her  way  out  of  widows'  row  and  knelt  beside  him. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,"  she  said. 

Preacher  Wilburn  looked  at  her  and  under- 
stood. "For  they  shall  see  God,"  he  said. 

"For  they  shall  see  God." 

She  held  his  hand,  and  they  bowed  their  heads 
and  prayed. 

-Jason  Shumake 


Cleaning  the  Bathroom 

"Make  sure  it's  well-ventilated  in  there." 

— my  mother's  phone  voice,  surprised  by  my  good  deed- 

"Your  Mamaw  Phillips's  neighbor  DIED  when  her 

cleaning  fumes  mingled. 

It  could  happen  to  anyone..." 
I  examine  the  bottle  and  its  warnings 

cradle  the  phone  between  chin  and  right  shoulder 
I  am  muttering  yeses  to  my  mother's  questions 
"Are  you  wearing  gloves?" 
Soap  scum,  vanish. 
Mildew,  be  gone. 

A  shiny  mirror  makes  a  happy  home. 
"Well,  you  be  careful." 

I  spray  the  strong-smelling  stuff  on  speckled  tile 
My  ungloved  hands  are  cracking 

as  the  rivulets  explore  mildewed  grout 
I  will  close  the  door 

shut  the  windows 

breathe  deeply 
— Defiance  is  lemony  fresh — 

-K.Braden  Phillips 
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Sarah  elKouni-//w?  Flowers 
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Light  Bread/85 

The  shadow  rocks,  reading 
the  News-Courier to  anyone  who'll 
listen.  From  her  my  mother 
learned  daily  the  Korean 
war:  Inchon,  Panmunhom, 
Red  Chinese.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  she  read 
about  tort  reform.  "What 
in  the  devil  is  a  tort?" 
She  asked,  delighted  at 
the  consonant  tapping  in  her 
mouth.  She  grins:  "That's  the 
cutest  little  nigger-baby  I've 
ever  seen,"  a  compliment  served 
at  the  flea  market,  kernel  of 
popcorn  marking  her  twists  and  turns 
into  the  labyrinth  of  tacky.  Sibling 
rivalry  is  her  life,  baby  sister  a 
bitch,  intruding.  Her  twin 
is  different,  silver,  comfortably 
distant.  Apples,  bananas, 
cookies,  candy  fill  her  jewelry 
drawers,  squirreled-away  amid 
brooches,  pendants,  hatpins, 
rings.  Cat  food  clogs  the  birdfeeder, 
a  pan  of  creamed  corn  at  its 
base,  light  bread  scattered. 


-Brad  Daly 
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Jennifer  Kelley-  An  Alternate  World 
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Page  8 


Drifting  in  the  background  from  Marcell's 
Panasonic  compact  stereo;  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary  sing 
their  melodies  of  comfort  and  inspiration: 

Too  much  of  nothing  can  make  a  man  feel  ill  at 
ease.  Marcell's  hair  drips  slowly  down  her  forehead 
as  she  gasps  thinking  of  what  had  happened.  Lying 
on  her  bed  watersoaked,  oils  sliding  off  her  lifeless 
skin  into  her  ambrose  sheets,  she  almost  melted  in  her 
sheets  with  disgust,  disillusionment,  and  degrees  of 
remorse.  Burning  with  anger  while  simultaneously 
aroused  in  placid  coolness  and  comfort,  she  didn't 
know  what  she  should  do.  Ghoti  was  her  closest 
friend.  Almost  an  extended  limb  of  comfort  closer  to 
herself  than  her  second  guesses  could  fathom.  To  sub- 
mit his  ego  to  this  inevitable  discomfort  was  disgusting 
in  itself.  Naked  and  eerily  creeping  towards  the  phone, 
Marcell  quickly  dialed  995-1976  and  slowed  her 
breath  enough  to  embrace  the  interval  buzzing  hoping 
thathejustwou 

"Hello?" 

"Hello,  Ghoti!  Come  over  as  quick  as  you 
can!"  The  dialtone  haunted  his  ear  for  another  full 
second  of  delirious  confusion. 
...Woke  up,  fell  out  of  bed  dragged  a  comb 
ocrossbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepFo*//?*:/ 
m  v 

u'm'BLRlIIIlINNNNNNNNbeepbeepbeepbeepi'to/r^ 
and    drank     a     cup,     and    looking     up     I 

Illlllllllbeepas     /afeRIIIIINNNNofl/     and 

grbeepbeepbemj'/jaBBLLLRRRl 
beepbeepbeepbseconds     flat     found      my 

Vl'BLLllIIIIRRRPvPvRPvRRRRll////AWA'A'A'GGCGC5/7/0^ 

and  slipped  w/"SHIT! 

Wiping  his  mind  of  all  distasteful  musings,  at  least 
for  a  moment,  which  he  had  for  Marcell,  he  scrubbed 
and  pinched  down  his  thigh  comfortably  working  his 
way  into  his  scrotum.  Thinking  for  an  instant  that  he 
dreamed  it,  he  shook  his  head  at  his  highest  point  of 


clarity  and  he  tripped  and  tumbled  and  finally  glided 
slowly  and  repetitiously  into  his  furrow  of  feather 
downed  comfort. 

...Woke  up,  fell  out  of  bed  dragged  a  comb 

ac/-o55beepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepFoz//?J 

m  v 

n'mBLRJIIIIINNNNNNNNbeepbeepbeepbeepsta/Vs 

and    drank     a     cup,     and    looking     up     I 

>TiLlJ«ll^^N\N\N^^^ 

IllllHIIIbeepas     /tfteRIIIIINNNNotff     and 

grbeepbeepbe/nvAflBBLLLRRRI 

beepbeepbeepbseconds     flat     found     my 

uB  L  L 1 1 II 1 1  RRRRRRRr  r  rri  i  miNNNNNGGGGGsmo  ke 

and. slipped  /;?/"SHIT! 

"I'm  fucking  three  hours  late."  Ungracefully 
gantoring  out  of  his  half  worn,  over  used  door,  paper's 
flying  out  of  his  left  palm,  wasteside  and  half  para- 
lyzed with  nervous  confusion  and  distraught,  fumbled 
hair  bristling  and  glasses  half  seeing  himself  tying  his 
own  saddle  oxfords,  buttoning  the  second  button  from 
the  end  on  his  izod  half  drunken  shirt,  Ghoti  jingles  his 
antique  blown  glass  doorknob  shut  and  heads  to 
Marcell's. 

Shutting  his  hollow  pined  and  plastic  handled 
door,  Anastasio  calmly  looked  at  the  other  three  and 
said  to  them,  "If  any  of  you  ever  show  this  to  anyone 
I  will  turn  your  life  into  a  disjointed  link  of  meaningless 
bullshit!" 

"Of  course  not.  Do  you  think  we're  crazy." 
Glendinning  grinned.  Putting  out  his  cigarette,  his  third 
pack  of  a  Lucky  Strike  day,  he  pulled  another  ciga- 
rette from  the  pack.  Slowly  and  coolly  bringing  the 
flame  to  the  burning  embers,  he  lit  his  cigarette. 

"Now,  Anastasio,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this."  Slyly  grinning  in  confidence  a  dragging 
again  from  his  halflit,  half  smoked,  cigarette, 

"If  we  don't  talk  to  her  about  it,  it  will  just 
drive  us  all  nuts."  Ghoti  sheepishly  prayed. 
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"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Anemone  anymore. 
Or  me  for  that  matter.  It's  the  principal  of  the  whole 
damn  thing," replies  Anastasio. 

...Woke  up.  fell  out  of  bed  dragged  a  comb 
acro5sbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeep.Foz//?6/ 
m  v 

iv-mBLRIIIIIiNNNNNNNNbeepbeepbeepbeep5to/r5 
and    drank     a     cup,     and    looking     up     I 

IlllllHIIbeepas     /areRIIIIINNNNofl/     and 

g/'beepbeepbemv/ioBBLLLRRRl 
beepbeepbeepb^eco/?t/5      flat      found      my 

uBLLIIIIIIRRRRRJUlRRRRII////.\'.\WMVGGGCC5»7oA'e 

and  slipped  inf'SHITl 

"1  can't  go  back  to  sleep.  She  needs  me  right 
now."  Kingfish  slothishly  folds  one  chin  over  the  other 
until  he  finally  digs  his  lighter  and  pack  of  Kool 
unfiltereds.  Fumbling  through  his  bass  brown-leather 
boots  with  some  suede  on  top  and  his  loafers  filled 
with  pennies,  he  finally  finds  his  favorite  fishing  sandal's, 
three  straps  on  top,  and  three  lacing  around  the  ankle 
as  if  he  were  about  to  drop  his  net  and  follow  it  on  top 
of  the  water.  Buckling  and  lacing  and  slicking  the  hair 
of  his  mirror  Narcissus,  he  caressingly  touches  his  fin- 
ishing touches  glutoning  in  the  nakedness  he  is  going 
to  see  reocurringly  again.  Kingfish  dims  his  conceiv- 
ing lights  and  sets  his  1 976  fox  alarm  code  as  he  shakes 
off  his  door,  lapping  at  his  heels.  Trudging  to  his  car, 
the  book  under  his  left  arm,  the  concern  under  his  right, 
he  scowells  at  the  security  guards  of  level  995,  where 
his  triple  turbo  duallocked  antilock  brake  systemed 
BMW  is  securely  safed. 

Scowerously  scampering  streetwise  through 
the  sideways  sidestreets,  he  sheepishly  slides  through 
the  sultry  suburbia  somehow  softly  settling  near  the 
front  porch  of  Marcell. 

"We  just  have  to  make  some  sense  of  this, 
Marcell." 

"Why,  Ghoti,  why  the  hell  did  it  happen  to 
me." 

"It  happens  to  the  best  of  us."  Sliding  his  hand 
comfortably  under  her  left  thigh.  "It's  nothing  that  a 
cry  won't  fix." 

"But  it's  really  a  laugh,"  desperately,  "isn't  it 


Ghoti?" 


'Ha.  Ha!" 


"Yeah,  ha-ha,  you  guppy."  Feverishly  slap- 
ping his  cold  faced  empty  hand  to  the  table." 

"Remember,  that's  five  cards,  stud." 

"You  don't  have  to  make  an  ass  of  yourself, 
Glendinning." 

"How  does  that  have  to  do  with  everything?" 
asked  Kingfish. 

"It  doesn't."  Sloshed  he  takes  another  drink 
of  his  sloe  gin.  It's  quickly  catching  up  with  him  as  he 
sees  triple-eyed  the  figure  of  a  drunken  three-headed 
gin-rummy  partner.  "Man,  let's  just  go  ahead  and  fin- 
ish it.  Can't  we  call  it  a  night?" 

"Ifyoukissit." 

"First  deal  me  in  one  more  hand."  As  he  dealt 
the  cards  one  more  time,  Glendinning  glanced  gra- 
ciously at  a  poster-stamped  picture  of  three  helpless 
women,  loincloths  pubecently  penetrating  their  sheep- 
ish grins  articulated  through  eyes  embodied  with  odi- 
ous and  contemptible  fear  and  mistrust  unleashed  in 
the  split  ends  of  their  slightly  singed  golden  browned 
curls. 

"Don't  worry  about  it,  girl,  I'll  fix  up  all  this 
shit." 

"Thanks,  Anemone.  I'm  sorry  I  snapped  at 
you  earlier,  I 'vejust  had  a  really  rough  evening."  He 
practically  ripped  out  all  of  my  hair  in  the  process." 

"I  know,  honey.  He's  a  bastard.  Don't  you 
worry  and  let  me  fix  it." 

"I  don't  even  know  if  there's  enough  left  of  it 
to  be  fixed." 

"You're  just  being  a  little  over  dramatic, 
Marcell,  it's  really  not  that  bad  at  all."  she  stated  melo- 
dramatically as  the  book  opened  to  page  eight  was 
slowly  being  nudged  away  in  the  dark  by  two 
concealingly  monstrous  thighs.  She's  always  been  this 
way.  Folds  of  flab  dripping  from  her  arms  like 
Keebler's  chocolate  chip  cookie  dough  over  a 
warmed  ember  or  a  marshmallow  over  a  low  flame. 

Seventeen  years  before,  the  flame  was  almost 
out.  Only  a  minute  left  glowing  unrecognizable  to  the 
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keen  eye,  Doctor  Tzu  playfully  yet  rhythmically 
swabbed  and  carefully  buffed  his  bloodfilled  tip  as  if, 
in  a  circular  pattern,  he  were  waxing  the  gleaming  ex- 
terior, one  more  time,  of  his  cherry  red  BMW.  Vul- 
garly and  viley  needing  help  he 

"Anastasio,  come  help  me  for  a  moment  will 
you?" 

Anastasio,  twelve  yet  climaxing  with  experi- 
ence, headed  into  the  two  frailed  and  tattered  and  worn 
with  years  of  boy  scout  outings  flaps  of  the  995  issue 
1 976  flycaster  pup  tent  on  page  eight  of  the  book  un- 
derneath Doctor  Tzu  Scoutmaster  extrordonair 's  cot- 
ton flannel  olive  drab  sheets  by  his  left  ring  finger. 

As  the  flaps  of  the  enormous  tent  were  finally 
shut  to  shadow  them  from  the  wind  and  the  finger  fully 
exposed,  diamond  grating  between  them  like  the  cold 
white  sands  of  the  south  shore  lying  beneath  their  na- 
kedly oedipally  twisted  butocks,  he  softened  "we  love 
each  other,  that's  all.  For  better  or  for  worse.  For 
richer  or  for  poorer.  And  most  especially  in  sickness 
and  in  health." 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Kingfish,  we  have  gone 
all  about  this  a  bit  distastefully  have  we  not." 

"Possibly  if  not  even  obscenely.  It's  not  quite 
a  sterile  matter  though." 

"Maybe  we  can  go  back  and  smooth  things 
over  a  bit." 

Nakedly  hovering  over  a  sandcovered  copy  of 
the  book  hazily  opened  to  page  eight,  she  convinc- 
ingly sighed,  "I  love  you,  Kingfish." 

"What?"  she,  disillusioned  and  senselessly  run 
to  rags,  repeated. 

"'I  mean,  I'll  be  right  over.'  replies  Ghoti." 
Slipping  out  the  back  door  of  the  Fletcher 
Memorial  Home,  Ghoti,  in  a  fit  of  paranoia,  looking  in 
a  one-eighty  neck  cramp  and  dashing  in  and  out  of 
trash  dispensers,  straightens  his  club  tie,  slips  on  his 
tweed  jacket  with  the  brown  leather  elbow  pads  and 
the  plaid  knit  inlay,  shoves  his  tortoise  shell  rims  with 
the  fake  lenses  closer  to  his  bridge,  and  strolls  casu- 
ally, as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened,  to  the  coiner  of 
North  St.  and  Andrews  Boulevard.  Convincingly 
touching  his  shoelaces  as  if  they  needed  tying,  Ghoti 


pulls  a  slightly  toasted  manilla  envelope  out  from  un- 
der the  New  York  Herald  newsstand.  Slyly  sliding 
the  package  under  the  left  side  of  his  jacket,  Ghoti 
darted  into  a  nearby  alley.  The  envelope  read:  A 
GROUP  OF  ANONYMOUS  LATIN-AMERICAN 
MEAT  PACKING  GLITTERATI. 

Scowerously  scampering  streetwise  through 
the  sideways  sidestreets,  he  sheepishly  slides  through 
the  sultry  suburbia  somehow  softly  settling  near  the 
front  porch  of  Anastasio. 

"If  I  open  my  heart  to  you,  Anastasio,  what 
would  you  do?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  we've  been  seeing  each  other 
for... shit... I  have  something  to  show  you."  Staring  at 
Anastasio  sitting  silently  and  serenely  sidesaddle  on 
the  softly  sensuous  sofa,  Ghoti  pulled  the  manilla  en- 
veloped from  under  his  jacket. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?!" 

"That  doesn't  matter!"  Concealing  the  name 
on  the  front  of  the  package,  Ghoti,  unlatching  the  flap, 
slowly  pulled  out  a  1 94 1  leather  bound  edition  and 
quickly  opened  it  to  page  eight  shoving  it  in  Anastasio's 
face. 

"Oh  my  God!"  wrinkling  his  forehead  and 
tossing  the  book  to  the  ground.  With  three  quick  gasps 
of  breath,  Anastasio  quickly  spurted,  "Please  hold  me 
tonight" 

The  warmly  comforting  April  evening  caress- 
ing and  grinding  the  driving  natures  of  Spring,  being  a 
good  season  for  it,  satisfy  ingly  loomed  in  the  crevices 
of  every  hardwood  covering  the  once  barren  fields 
before  and  behind  the  abandoned  F.  Mercury  Meat 
Processing  Plant  in  which  some  of  the  splintered  fac- 
tion still  live. 

Unconsciously  drifting  into  the  living  room  of 
the  Meat  Processing  Plant;  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  play 
from  Marcell's  Panasonic  compact  stereo  once  again: 

Everybody's  doing  something.  I  heard  it  in  a 
dream. 

Too  much  of  nothing  makes  a  fellow  mean. 

"Hold  on.  I  think  someone  is  at  the  door." 
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Slipping  on  her  baby  blue  fuzzy  winter  housecoat,  she 
tiptoed  cautiously  to  the  front  door  and  peeked  through 
the  jasmine  Venetian  blinds.  It's  just  Kingfish,  Marcell. 
Should  I  let  him  in?" 

"Ask.  him  what  the  square  root  of  995, 1 976 
is." 

"Did  ya  get  that,  Kingfish?" 

"Jesus  is  the  answer!" 

"Tell  him  to  take  his  clothes  off  and  come  on 
in."  Washing  the  blueberry  gel  from  her  hair,  Anemone 
turned  to  Kingfish  splattering  drops  of  water  all  over 
his  haiiy  chest  and  said,  "We've  just  been  discussing 
the  cultural  aspects  of  the  Roman-American  art  genre 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  critiqued  by  the  group  of 
anonymous  Latin-American  Meat  Packing  Glitterati." 

Kingfish  slowly  and  gently  reached  down  to 
caress  Marcell's  left  thigh. 

"Get  your  filthy  hands  off  my  dessert!"  yelled 
Anemone. 

"A  bit  sultry  tonight  are  we  not?"  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer  he  quickly  asks,  "Are  you  com- 
ing home  tonight,  honey?" 

"I'll  probably  just  stay  over  here.  You're  prob- 
ably going  to  be  with  Glendinning  most  of  the  night 
anyway  aren't  you?" 

"You're  just  making  excuses.  You  have  less 
time  for  me  than  I  have  for  you." 

"You're  full  of  shit,  Kingfish.  God  knows 
what  you're  doing  over  there  with  Glendinning  every 
other  night  anyway."  yells  Anemone.  "You  don't  love 
me,  you  just  want  to  fuck  me.  You're  not  going  to  get 
it  both  ways  by  coming  back  to  me." 

"For  better  or  for  worse,  baby!"  he  smarts. 
"You're  just  scared.  You  can't  live  without  me.  Ad- 
mit it,  Anemone.  You  care  for  me!" 

"Jimmy  Crack  Corn..." 

The  four,  patiently  fighting  silence,  scratched 
and  glanced  about  and  sighed  and  cleared  their  throats 
and  swallowed  loudly,  at  individual  intervels,  until  at 
last... 

"I'm  gonna  take  you  three  out  for  some  sea- 
food and  steak  tonight.  Put  on  your  coats  and  hats 
and  I'll  go  and  warm  up  the  car." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  kind  of  money?"  King- 


fish proded. 

"I've  got  my  ways  of  making  it."  Delicately 
tossing  his  yellow  ponytail  over  his  lanky  left  shoulder, 
he  smugly  adds,  "I've  created  a  few  extra  options  for 
myself  in  my  free  time." 

Unconcerned,  Kingfish,  Anemone,  and 
Marcell  herd  through  the  warehouse  garage  door  to- 
wards the  car.  Noticing  an  envelope  full  of  twenties  in 
his  hand  as  he  is  unlocking  the  door  to  his  filthy  white 
Mazda  626,  Kingfish  reads  the  initials  GALAG  scribled 
on  the  backside  of  the  only  half-licked  flap.  Quickly 
thumbing  to  Page  eight  reassuring  himself  of  this  palin- 
drome, Kingfish  shorthands  his  notes  on  a  yellow  flow- 
ered piece  of  stained  clothe  which  he  pulls  from  the 
inside  left  breast  pocket  of  his  sportcoat. 

...Woke  up, 
fell  out  of  bed  dragged  a  comb 
<3cro.«beepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepFoz//7ti' 
m  y 

u'ai'BLRIIIIIINNNNNNN]Mbeepbeepbeepbeepvto//-.v 
and  drank  a  cup,  and  looking  up  I 
>IiII^<PJII^^N^N\N^O^ 

IllHIIIIIbeepas  /a/eRIIIIINNNNoa/  and 
gr  b  e  e  p  b  e  e  p  b  e  w  v  //  (/  B  B  L  L  L  R  R  R  I 
beepbeepbeepbseco^c/.v  flat  found  my 
u'BLLI  1 1 1 1 1  RRRRRRRrrrri  i  miNNNNNGGGGGsmoke 
and  slipped  /^/"SHIT! 

Latentlty  Wolfganging  her  fingers  pitter  patter 
on  her  make-up  smeared  forehead,  Anemone  casu- 
ally and  groggily  stumbles  to  her  rythmically  scattered 
MIC  eyeliner  caps,  red  in  blue,  slightly  smuged  over  a 
watersoaked  copy  of  her  book  opened  to  page  eight. 
Lazily  slopping  colors  left 

and  right,  pewter  on  top  of  fuzzy  naval.  Anemone 
shut  her  fifth  '87  compact,  sipped  her  mid-day 
chocalate  honey  creme,  and  , flip-flop  for  flip-flop, 
gantored  and  fithered  to  her  1:41  contemporary 
Heidegarian  Noeclassical  Roman-American  artistic 
structure  of  time  siminar:  559. 

"Good  Te.  I  am  Dr.  Tzu,  this  is  contempo- 
rary Heidegarian  Neoclassical  Roman-American  ar- 
tistic structure  of  time  seminar:  559,  and  I  will  be  re- 
assuring you  through  the  past  few  centuries.  To  be- 
gin. Or  should  I  say,  'to  end.'  Or  should  I  say,  'to 
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begin  and  end  yesterday's  prophesies,  1  will  leave  you 
with  the  Marxist  Dialectic: 
...here  ends  the  lesson." 

Leaving  the  perplexing  cinescope  surround 
sound  of  this  Technicolor  Warnervishioned  "lesson," 
Anemone  handed  a  two  dollar  bill  to  a  weather-worn 
and  gray-haired  "make  you  bluberry  pie  if  I  could" 
hustler,  fatherless  and  wasted  on  the  glassily  frozen 
crossroads. 

"What  the  fuck  did  you  give  him  that  for!" 
yelled  Anastasio. 

"I  was  just  givin'  him  a  buck,  man,  don't  worry 
about  it." 

"You  didn't  answer  my  question."  Urkingly 
yearning  for  defeat. 

"What  was  the  question  again?" 

"What  the..." 

"Oh,  yeah.  You  don't  worry  about  that, 
honey,"  she  soothed  while  unveiling  her  secret  tatoo 
of  this:  on  her  left  cheek  while  page  eight,  stuffing 
her  cross-your-hearts,  nustled  her  lactating  niples. 
"Scratch  is  at  it  again!"  she  tossed  out  on  their  way 
down  the  crossroad  as  the  aged  wandering  vagrant, 
actually  Dr.  Tzu  in  disguise,  thumbed  through  his  book 
stopping  on  page  eight  and  laughed  maniacally. 

Walking  down  the  deserted  path  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere  passing  trees  covered  in  Spanish  moss 
drooping  like  weeping  willows  over  their  heads, 
Anastasio  and  Anemone  sneak  into  the  Meat  Pro- 
cessing Plant  and  gantor  into  Anemone's  scattered 
bedroom  to  rest  on  her  satin  sheets. 

Anastasio,  nine  years  her  elder,  knew  the 
reprocussions  of  their  situation.  He  didn't  want  to 
take  responsibility.  He  had  his  own  affairs  to  deal 
with. 

"I  think  he's  going  to  leave  me,  Anemone.  I 
think  he's  found  someone  else." 

"Who?" 

Frustrated  that  he  runs  his  fingers  through  his 
hair  when  he's  frustrated,  Anastasio  runs  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  and  cries,  "I  can't  tell  you  who.  It 
may  ruin  everything." 

"You  shouldn't  have  brought  it  up  then.  We 
have  our  own  problems  anyway.  We  can't  let  King- 
fish  find  out  about  anything.  He's  liable  to  kill  some- 


body." Quickly  darting  to  the  bathroom,  she  vomits 
uncontrollably  into  her  palm  midway. 

"This. ..has. ..(cough). ..been  going  on. ..for 
three. ..weeks. ..now." 

Gagging  uncontrollably  she  hovers  the  toilet  and 
finally  flushes.  Washing  her  face  and  scarlet  stained 
palms  with  the  cool  tap  water,  Anemone,  skin-blotched 
and  pasty  white,  looks  into  the  other  room  and  into 
the  tired  eyes  of  Anastasio.  Sipping  from  the  tap,  she 
attempts  to  spark  his  empty  eyes  with  even  emptier 
words. 

"Sometimes  the  water  tastes  pale,  Anastasio. 
Sometimes  the  air  smells  thick.  Sometimes  this  wait- 
ing place— Waiting  for  the  sun  to  rise.  Waiting  for  the 
train  to  come.  Waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring.  Waiting 
for  the  ice  to  melt.  Waiting  for  my  hair  to  grow.  Wait- 
ing for  next  Friday  night.—feels  stale—at  least  ninety 
eight  percent  of  the  time.  Sometimes  it  doesn't.  Some- 
times nudging  my  nose  past  the  window  frame  through 
my  shutters  into  my  comforting  night,  I  taste  the  scent 
of  another  culture.  Perhaps  it's  just  the  copulation  of 
tomorrow's  generation." 

"Slowly  losing  face  and  drifting  into  a  greater 
intimidation,  Anastasio  mouses  his  inspiration.  "Take 
my  hand,  Anemone,  and  we'll  run  away  together." 

"That's  too  easy,  Anastasio,  it  doesn't  work 
like  that." 

"We  could  find  ousel ves.  We  could  raise  our 
next  generation  without  complication." 

"Monstrously  racing  out  of  Marcell's  room  and 
exploding  out  the  front  door  of  the  Meat  Processing 
Plant,  Kingfish,  covered  in  foreign  plasma  and  strands 
of  hair,  cries  uncontrollably  and  speeds  away  in  his 
cherry  red  BMW. 

Slowly  wandering  down  the  silent  hall  and 
gathering  Glendinning  from  his  room.  Anemone  and 
Anastasio,  as  solemnly  as  disciples,  cautiously 
enterMarcell's  room  at  the  end. 

As  they  walk  down  the  hall  they  hear  Peter, 
Paul  and  Mary  softly  seeping  from  Marcell's  stereo: 

When  there's  too  much  of  nothing,  no  one  has 
control 

As  they  notice  Marcell's  hair  dripping  slowly 
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down  her  forehead  as  she  gasps  thinking  of  what  had 
happened,  they  see  her  tattered  yellow  flowered  dress 
on  the  floor  beside  her  bed. 

Lying  on  her  bed  watersoaked,  oils  sliding  off 
her  lifeless  skin  into  her  ambrose  sheets,  she  almost 
melted  in  her  sheets  with  disgust,  disillusionment,  and 
degrees  of  remorse.  Instantly  the  phone,  shocking 
every  composition  they  had  left,  began  ringing.  Lost, 
just  as  they  were  tomorrow,  they  noticed  the  man 
fetally  curled  in  the  corner  of  the  room  lighting  the 
ripped  out  page  eight  with  his  Luck}'  Strike  hanging 
from  his  mouth.  Golden  locks  wrapping  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  strangling  his  neck,  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  he  was  madly  laughing.  Broken,  forgotten, 
lost,  and  confused,  Anastasio,  Anemone,  and 
Glendinning  softly  faded  away  into  their  separate 
rooms. 

Naked  and  eerily  creeping  towards  the  phone, 
Marcell  slowed  her  breath  enough  to  speak. 

"Hello9" 

"Hello,  Marcell.    It's  Ghoti.    I  love  you 
Marcell!" 


"I  know." 

Feeling  as  if  he  could  breathe  for  the  first  time, 
Ghotfs  heart,  at  least  he  imagined,  bled  louder  than 
the  others. 

...Woke  up,  fell  out  of  bed  dragged  a  comb 
acrossbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepFoj/ttt/ 
m  y 

\\m  'BL  RI 1 1 1 1 INNNNNNNN  beepbeepbeepbeep1!  fairs 
and    drank     a     cup,     and    looking     up     I 

/ziLLRI«^^N^^^^w^3^ 

Illlllllllbeepfls     /tf/eRIIIIINNNNotf/     and 

grbeepbeepbe  mi'  /h;BBLLLRRRI 
beepbeepbeepb.vec,o/7<:/.y  flat  found  my 
uBLLIIIIIIRRRRRRRrrrrii  iiiiwssscGGGGsmoke 
and  slipped  /m"SHIT! 


-Virgil  Fowler 
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Photograph- 7.25"x9.375 


Mirjana  Paukovic-.Po/7ra/7  of  a  Bowling  Pin 


just  joan 

just  joan  went  to  class  to  school  to  home 

and  everywhere  everywhere  she  was  just  joan 

brown  eyes  and  straight  brown  hair 

that  received  no  care 

because  she  was 

just  joan 

until  one  day 

the  headlines 

she  made 

and  she  was 

no  longer 

just  joan 


-Reed  Haigler 
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Itchy  Scratchy 

Itchy  scratchy  Itchy  scratchy 
Get  that  motha'  fuckin'  catchy 

rhythm,  total  package  yellin 
Never  saw  the  sun  when  sellin' 

on  the  strip  I  walked  to  cop 

behind  a  friend  who  couldn't  stop 

from  running  on  the  train  tacks 

to  a  train  he  couldn't  see 

He  thought  that  he  was  running  for  the. . 

Itchy  scratchy  Itchy  scratchy 

Pigs  in  blue  won't  ever  catch  me 

Doing  time  can't  stop  me  flying' 

round  the  way  and  it  ain't  funny 

All  I  want  in  life  is  money 

Presidential  that  I'm  spending 
on  the  message  that  I'm  sending 

Not  by  working,  but  for  free 
until  I  die  by  bullets  shot  from. . . 

Itchy  scratchy  Itchy  scratchy 

Now  that  rhythm's  not  so  catchy 

Like  the  dead  man  keeps  on  kickin' 

and  the  chicken's  finger  lickin' 

from  the  streets  they  call  it  coppin' 

'cause  it's  justice  never  stopping 

While  sun  just  keeps  on  settin' 

on  my  life  I'm  never  bettin' 

and  for  you  who  still  don't  see 

Our  hatred's  caused  by  losing  souls  to. 

-Jayson  Goldman 
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Catherine  Brown-Lying  Back 
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What  I  might  have  had 

Her  legs  were  long  and  brown 

a  pair  of  poems  crossed  at  the  ankles. 

"unconditional  love,"  she  said 

(my  essay  is  due  tomorrow) 

to  love  and  simultaneously  accept  faults 

she  wore  an  ankle  bracelet  given  to  her  by  an  old  friend 

she  would  wear  it  till  it  fell  off, 

the  cutest  of  the  cheerleaders. 

but  that's  someone  else's 

"unconditional  love,"  her  voice  sounded  informative, 

"is  loving  someone  despite  all  their  weakneesses" 

I  am  weak. 

And  loving  someone  despite  all  their  faults. 

1  love  you. 

The  winter  hid  in  the  shadows,  as  fall 

gained  confidence 

The  summer  we  shared 
warm  in  my  arms.  The  cold,  cold  nights 
breathing  re-conditioned  air  and  struggling 
to  get  closer.  Sweet  and  eager  flesh, 
and  love, 
unconditional  love 

-Heath  LaGrone 
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Jennifer  Kelly-Invisible  Floor 
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Prosper  Holds  Out 


We  stroll  down  the  dirt  path  at  half  past  two, 
Teva  sandals  kicking  up  dust  and  skirts  swishing  in  the 
January  summer  afternoon.  We  are  full  of  restless 
energy,  finally  having  recovered  from  the  jet  lag  re- 
sulting from  an  eight  hour  time  difference.  Disbeliev- 
ing that  we  have  traversed  all  the  way  from  Alabama 
to  Africa  for  a  service-learning  trip  with  our  college, 
our  wide  eyes  attempt  to  soak  up  the  immense  land- 
scape. In  our  second  week  in  Old  Mutare,  Zimba- 
bwe, we  are  growing  accustomed  to  the  ruthless 
beauty  of  maize  fields  mingling  with  the  campus  of 
Africa  University,  the  enormous  cerulean  sky  that  only 
the  Western  Rocky  Mountain  skyline  can  compete 
with,  and  the  seemingly  random  inserts  of  mountains 
that  hold  determined  Joshua  trees  in  their  grasps. 

Even  when  I  realize  that  I  am  breathing  air 
cleaner  than  any  found  in  the  Magic  City,  I  notice  that, 
just  like  the  locals  of  the  area,  I  am  paying  less  atten- 
tion to  the  staggering  views  on  each  trip  down  the  path. 
It  is  a  scenery  that  pounds  a  numbness  into  the  casual 
observer  until  he  is  accustomed  to  a  beauty  that  nev- 
ertheless demands  reverence. 
Mispronouncing  Shona  greetings  to  the  Mission's  resi- 
dents along  our  way,  we  are  a  casual  group  travelling 
to  visit  a  wriggling  bunch  of  orphans.  Our  destination, 
the  Babyfold  Orphanage,  awaits  fifty  yards  up  the  hill 
from  the  maternity  house.  Here,  expectant  mothers 
will  reside  months  before  their  due  dates  so  they  will 
not  be  caught  in  their  villages  without  an  obstetrician. 
The  pregnant  women  who  labor  past  us  daily  do  not 
respond  as  readily  as  most  Zimbabweans  to  our  ob- 
viously Southernized  "Maskati,  maswero?"  Their 
faces  are  drawn  with  lines  of  solemnity  and  responsi- 
bility. Some  will  take  their  babies  home,  where  food 
may  be  scarce  but  love  is  plentiful.  Others  will  leave 
their  newborns  at  the  Babyfold. Bare-footed  toddlers 
recognize  our  strange-looking  ensemble  of  white  col- 
lege students  immediately,  or  so  we  think.  It  could  be 
that  they  charge  every  group  of  visitors  with  the  same 
voracity. 


Before  we  can  greet  any  of  the  five  African  nurses 
on  duty,  at  least  one  child  has  taken  up  residence  in 
the  swing  of  each  student's  arms,  and  still  other  chil- 
dren are  clamoring  about  with  their  arms  raised  and 
their  eyes  hopeful.  They  laugh  and  tug  on  our  sun- 
glasses, eager  to  evoke  a  smile.  The  older  children 
mix  in  with  their  native  Shona  tongue  altered  Ameri- 
can expressions  such  as  "Howareyoooooo?!"  and 
"Yaayyy!" 

Today  we  have  brought  soap  bubbles  and  magic 
wands.  Chaos  ensues  in  a  blur  of  button  noses,  bright 
black  eyes,  and  rich  black  bodies.  Each  child  wants  a 
turn  to  command  the  bubble  wand.  Moses  discovers 
early  how  to  exhale  properly  and  proudly  squeals  each 
time  he  sends  a  stream  of  tiny  soap  bubbles  floating 
towards  my  face.  Ernest  and  Fibian  grasp  the  main 
idea,  but  cannot  make  the  transition  from  inhaling  to 
exhaling  and  are  quite  dismayed  at  the  taste  of  the 
liquid  soap.  Joyce  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  blows  more 
bubbles  than  any  of  them.  As  competition  grows 
fierce,  jostling  turns  violent,  and  the  infants  who  will 
most  likely  grow  into  the  good-natured,  mellow, 
peaceful,  and  gracious  Zimbabwean  citizens  that  we 
have  come  to  know  and  love  start  thrashing  on  each 
other  to  get  to  the  bubble  wand.  We  quit  the  bubbles 
for  the  time  being,  and  separate  the  mass  of  tiny  bod- 
ies. 

The  nurses  look  on  in  amusement  and  chat  with 
each  other  in  the  shade  from  the  African  sun  while 
they  occasionally  teach  us  Shona  names  or  lift  an  in- 
fant by  grabbing  the  shoulder  and  handing  the  child  to 
a  student.  I  believe  these  kids  must  be  much  tougher 
than  infants  back  in  America,  but  then  again,  they  have 
to  be.  Some  are  found  discarded  in  toilets  like  dead 
pet  goldfish;  others  reside  only  temporarily  at  the  or- 
phanage until  they  are  strong  enough  to  help  out  at 
home.  Some  of  these  infants  have  AIDS,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  students  cared  to  know  which  ones. 
We  would  rather  play  hard  with  the  kids  now,  for  we 
are  only  visitors. 
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Even  though  we  have  only  been  to  the 
Babyfold  a  few  days,  it  has  proven  too  easy  to  pick 
out  favorites  from  the  thirty  or  so  children.  Maybe 
they  choose  us.  Most  of  the  toddlers  are  quite  skilled 
at  the  art  of  clamoring  and  clinging;  they  hang  on  until 
they  have  scored  a  lap  in  which  to  sit,  sing,  play  and 
tug  on  our  facial  features.  There  are  also  a  few  that  a 
student  dreads  picking  up  because  of  the  inevitable 
struggle  and  screams  that  will  accompany  our  leaving. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  youngest  infants  have  yet  to 
learn  the  need  for  human  touch.  They  loll  about  on 
concrete  or  blankets,  getting  propped  up  four  times  a 
day  to  be  hastily  fed  a  bowl  of  porridge.  We  try  our 
not-quite-parental  hands  at  feeding-time,  and  our  first 
attempts  to  be  neat  at  our  task  quickly  are  abandoned 
at  the  overwhelming  number  of  mouths  to  feed.  At 
first  we  wonder  how  the  nurses  get  along  without  the 
extra  help  we  can  offer  for  a  few  days;  however,  after 
minimal  observance,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  slowing 
down  their  placid  efficiency.  Each  can  manage  the 
simultaneous  feeding  of  three  infants  to  each  student's 
one. 

Never  ruffling  a  uniform  smock  nor  breaking 
a  sweat  in  the  blazing  African  sun,  they  flit  from  child 
to  child,  wiping  one's  face,  transporting  another  to  the 
potty  room,  dispatching  a  corn  Konkel  to  one  tod- 
dler, and  changing  yet  another  one's  diaper.  They  in- 
dicate no  fatigue  on  their  open  faces,  only  uncondi- 
tional smiles.  Although  they  are  as  approachable  as 
everyone  else  we  meet  on  the  Mission,  I  do  not  want 
to  ask  them  about  the  other  children. 

I  watch  these  other  three  eight-  or  nine-month 
olds  who  sit  unnaturally  still  from  the  middle  of  bubble 
pandemonium  or  in  a  porridge  session.  No  singing, 
babbling  or  even  crying  is  ever  heard.  Instead  they  sit 
like  mute  soapstone  carvings  and  watch  the  activity 
from  haunted  eyes  under  wrinkled  brows.  Their 
mouths  are  permanently  shaped  around  damp  and 
wrinkled  fingers.  I  hold  one  of  these  babies  for  awhile, 
and  it  hits  me  then  that  her  mother  will  never  give  the 
warning  that  her  face  will  freeze  that  way.  Despite  my 
vain  attempt  to  amuse  her  with  a  stuffed  Fozzy-The- 
Bear,  she  gives  me  no  response,  and  when  I  sit  her 
down  once  more,  she  resumes  her  haunted  stare  that 
for  once  offers  substance  to  any  pre-conceived  image 


of  an  African  child  I  might  have  learned  from  a  Sally 
Struthers  info-mercial.  She  yields  no  cries,  no  whim- 
pers, no  indication  of  any  need  or  discomfort,  of  no 
desire  to  play;  it  is  the  very  lack  of  any  kind  of  expres- 
sion that  is  the  most  distressing.  But  I  am  not  ready  to 
think  of  these  things.  Instead,  I  regain  my  composure 
by  taking  my  own  favorite  onto  my  lap. 

Prosper  is  quite  the  stoic.  One  nurse  tells  me 
that  her  mother  died  in  childbirth,  and  that  she  never 
cries.  When  we  were  first  acquainted  she  gazed  in- 
tently at  me  for  a  long  time  and  held  my  finger  in  an 
unbreakable  grip  until  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave.  From 
then  on,  we  play  the  "Big  Girl"  game  where  she  raises 
herself  into  a  standing  position  by  holding  onto  my  fin- 
gers and  chortles  through  a  grin  larger  than  her  face. 
She  is  a  gorgeous  child,  by  American  child-model  stan- 
dards, with  her  smooth  features,  wide  black  eyes,  long 
eyelashes  that  curl  over  her  eyelids,  and  tight  curls 
popping  all  over  her  head.  Her  eyes  bespeak  a  wis- 
dom seldom  seen  on  the  faces  of  most  educated  Ameri- 
cans. She  studies  my  face  again  until  she  plops  her 
head  on  my  chest  for  a  thirty  minute  nap. 

I  do  not  welcome  this  break  in  play;  it  gives 
me  too  much  time  to  think  about  our  futures — and 
how  they  will  not  connect.  She  has  me  in  her  short- 
term  memory  enough  to  recognize  me  when  I  swing 
her  up  every  afternoon,  but  I  know  that  any  imprint  of 
me  will  be  fast-fading.  If  we  ran  into  any  of  these  kids 
ten  years  from  now  and  somehow  communicated  to 
them  how  we  are  acquainted,  I  am  sure  they  would 
nod  politely  but  not  remember.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  will  never  forget. 

Daily,  we  leave  the  Babyfold,  covered  in  a 
new  set  of  grimy  handprints  and  our  tugged  ponytails 
dragging.  We  are  laughing  and  carefree  students  once 
again,  sharing  stories  and  making  sure  we  time  our 
return  with  the  Mission  school  students'  visit  to  the 
basketball  court  in  front  of  our  dorms.  Any  photo 
taken  of  this  slightly  tattered  but  smiling  group  would 
be  a  hit  in  our  college's  informative  brochure.  We  will 
play  ball  with  the  students  until  dinner,  and  everything 
I  learned  when  playing  Varsity  basketball  in  high  school 
will  once  again  prove  worthless.  While  gathering  my 
water  bottle  and  sunglasses,  I  am  wondering  about 
impressions  and  baby  dreams.  What  can  shatter  an 
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infant  into  a  seemingly  permanent  state  of  depression?     nite  understanding  of  their  circumstances  and  the  world 

Will  they  have  any  recollection  of  us  even  two  weeks     around  them? 

after  we  have  made  the  20,000  mile  journey  home?  I  steal  one  final  glance  at  Prosper.  She 

Who  will  remind  Prosper  that  she  is  beautiful,  intelli-     watches  me  through  her  stoic  eyes  that  reveal 

gent,  and  strong?  I  am  usually  the  optimist,  always     nothing. 

insisting  that  you  never  know  what  kinds  of  seeds  you 

plant  when  you  interact  with  another  in  love,  but  this  is 

troubling.  How  will  these  kids  be  nourished  when  they 

are  passed  the  oblivion  of  infanthood  and  have  a  defi-  -Anna  Froula 
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photograph-  7.5"x9.5' 


Catherine  Brown-Old  Tin  Can 
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ALL-NIGHTER 

I.  used  coffee  filter  bags  (the  costly  1  serving  kind) 

have  a  way  of  hurling  themselves  to  the  floor  during  10-12  page  papers 
they  land  in  sticky  splats,  strings  wet  and  swollen 

when  we  were  8  Matt  stole  his  mother's  tampons 

(she'd  had  the  operation,  wouldn't  need  them) 

and  soaked  them  in  a  bucket,  threw  them  like 

grenades  at  the  peach  brick  of  my  house,  leaving 

dark  wet  circles 
the  coffee  bags  form  a  ritualistic  ring  around  my  desk 
exhaling  their  secretive  potpourri 
disgusting  ceremony 

II.  last  October  a  hurricane  demolished  lots  of  things 
as  it  moved  north  through  birmingham: 

suburban  dogwoods,  a  trailer  or  two,  a  brilliant 

analysis  (minus  concluding  paragraph)  of  the 

shokyu  war 
so  now  I  save  my  files  again  and  again 

like  sweet  southern  baptists  who  "just  aren't  sure" 

and  move  somberly  down  the  aisles  at  each  invitation 

redeeming  themselves  again  and  again  and  again 

until  they  can't  quite  remember  what  the  danger  was 

but  know  it  has  something  to  do  with  gambling  or 

politics 
I  save  them  again  and  again 
christening  my  creations 
wit  brevity  and  wit 

book  of  life  scrolling  down  the  left  side  of  my  screen 
entries  in  alphabetical  order 
times  new  roman  font 

III.  my  posture  corrupted 

one  socked  foot  nests  in  the  cords  between  monitor  and  printer 
the  other  is  dead,  tucked  beneath  me,  embalming  the  vinyl  chair  with  sweat 
I  hover  over  the  keyboard,  wrists  and  shoulders  straining  in  the  defense 
curling  around  the  infant  and  its  demanding  mouth,  its  ready  tongue 

my  orthopaedist  would  not  be  amused 

he  promised  me  scoliosis  and  a  back  brace 

testing  the  testers:  a  month  later  the 

school  nurse  smiled  and  said  "no  scoliosis  here" 

and  I  laughed  in  her  face  and  put  on  my  shirt 

and  she  touched  the  next  girl's  spine 
the  printer  burps  wit  finality 
ii  won't  risk  bending  perfect  corners 
(fragile  slices,  a  lusty  swallowing  of  ink) 
ii  will  sit  up  straight  (feet  flat) 

and  feel  the  staple's  possessive  click 

-K.  Braden  Phillips 
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Graphite- 12"  x  13.5" 


Julie  Polk  -  Docs 
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The  wicker  sponge 

Sit  down  and  squeeze, 

like  a  fist  in  a  wet  sponge. 

The  swollen  capillaries, 

copies  in  and  of  themselves, 

pulse  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  front  porch 

creaks  and  pumps 

to  free  half  a  century  of  weather 

and  whispers. 

Spilling,  coursing  over  each  sun-bleached,  tired  strand 

it  waits  to  inhale  and  soak  up 

what's  left  behind. 

-J.  T.  Ennis 
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Mirjana  Paukovic  -  Spider 
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human  growth  and  development 


My  beloved  cockroach, 

why  leave  so  soon? 
heebie-jeebie 

creepy-crawly, 
I'll  turn  off  the  lights  for  you. 

Jig  with  me,  I 

scramble  one-legged, 

foot  poised  to  crush  you 

like  goliath  to  david, 

but  if  the  two  of  us  fell 

to  some  mushroomed  oblivion, 

You'd  be  the  one  to  walk  away. 

With  space  armor,  scurry 

to  your  black  hole 

in  the  wall, 

ebony  warrior  of 

nuclear  age, 

Lick  up  our  atomic-toast  remains. 

My  beloved  cockroach, 

I  court  you  with 

chocolate  and  darkness 

and  vacuum  hoses. 
I  won't  go  to  bed  without  you. 

You'd  stay  up  all  night 
molesting  quaker  oats, 
pillaging  oreos 
while  I  sleep,  you  could 
tease  across  my  sheets 
or  (would  you  dare) 
Tickle  my  lips. 

And  so  I  squash  you  with 
human  growth  and  development 
hear  the  crash-crunch  crisp 
of  death,  wipe  off  your 
cherry-fudge  remains 
from  the  smiling  face  of 
H.S.  Prickish, 
Editor/  Ph.D. 


Guess  he  thinks  you're  easy. 


-Jason  Shumake 
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The  View  From  Up  Here 


I  like  to  watch  the  woman  on  the  roof.  When 
the  days  get  windy  like  this,  the  leaves  whip  around 
her  head  like  live  confetti,  and  she  squints  her  eyes 
into  two  charcoal-rimmed  slits  to  keep  out  the  sting. 
Her  hair  slicks  back  against  her  head,  and  she  hugs 
her  knees  to  her  chest,  perching  lightly  on  the  peak  of 
her  roof.  Last  January,  the  ladder  fell  down,  and  she 
got  stuck  up  there  for  several  hours  until  Dad  came 
home  from  work.  She's  always  real  careful  with  that 
ladder  now.  Her  daughter  catches  her  occasionally 
when  she  comes  for  her  weekly  visit  and  half-heartedly 
scolds  her  mother  for  acting  childishly,  but  the  woman 
clambers  on  the  roof  again  as  soon  as  the  daughter's 
gold  sports  car  disappears  from  our  cul-de-sac. 

In  the  summer,  the  woman  on  the  roof  sits  on 
the  flat  part  of  the  roof  and  lets  her  legs  dangle,  doing 
scissors  and  pointy-toed  dance  steps  in  the  air.  When 
she  feels  the  wind  whirling — that  tree-swaying  wind 
that  makes  you  feel  like  skipping — she  raises  her  hands 
and  closes  her  eyes  and  tilts  her  face  to  the  sky.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then,  she'll  leave  on  her  blazer  and  skirt 
when  she  climbs  up  there,  and  you'll  see  a  pair  of 
pantyhose  and  high  heels  go  sailing  over  her  back  gate. 

Now's  the  fall,  though,  and  it's  acorn  weather. 
In  elementary  school,  I  used  to  say  a  quick  prayer 
when  I  spotted  the  first  acorn  on  the  ground,  and  I'd 
run  all  the  way  home  after  school.  I  don't  know  how 
many  acorn-season  afternoons  I  spent  as  a  child  star- 
ing out  of  my  bedroom  window  at  the  woman  on  the 
roof,  thinking  she  couldn't  see  me  chewing  my  braids 
and  fogging  up  the  glass  with  my  breath. 

The  woman  on  the  roof's  gutters  get  stopped 
up  with  acorns  in  the  fall,  and  if  it's  a  rainy  season, 
she'll  get  worried  and  go  up  there  with  the  leaf  blower 
and  start  stirring  up  acorns  like  kernels  in  those  old- 
fashioned  popcorn  poppers.  Her  little  Chihuahua,  Bali, 
dives  for  cover  in  eye-rolling  horror  when  these  little 
brown  nut-missiles  start  hailing  from  the  sky,  ricochet- 
ing off  the  concrete  and  jarring  the  berries  off  the  holly 
bushes.  Bali  loathes  acorn  season. 


Once  the  woman  on  the  roof  found  a  par- 
tially-decomposed squirrel  on  the  roof,  its  little  teeth 
still  clenching  a  tree  branch  it  apparently  had  clutched 
in  an  attempt  to  break  its  fall — she  blew  that  pitiful 
little  corpse  clear  off  the  roof,  too,  straight  into  the 
flower  bed.  The  leaf  blower  takes  no  prisoners.  The 
acorns  collect  in  the  corners  of  the  gutters  and  start 
bubbling  up  like  the  balls  in  the  lottery  machine  from 
all  the  force  of  that  blower.  Those  lottery-ball  acorns 
look  like  what  Dad  always  calls  me — a  whirlwind  of 
crazy.  Most  days,  I  feel  like  a  whirlwind  of  crazy 
acorns,  particularly  today.  But  sometimes  you  have  to 
be  confused  to  really  think  clearly. 

Today,  I  moved  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  den  to 
the  roof- — with  the  help  of  my  younger  brothers  (who 
have  learned  that  they  usually  save  time  and  effort  by 
humoring  me).  I'm  sitting  here  in  Dad's  Lazy  Boy 
Reclinerinthe  fading  shade  of  our  oak  tree,  and  I'm 
realizing  that  ceilings  and  walls  destroy  the  potential  of 
a  good  floor  plan.  I  even  moved  the  television  up  here, 
just  for  the  symmetry  and  aesthetic  value;  we  don't 
have  an  electrical  outlet  on  the  roof. 

My  junior  year  in  high  school,  I  finally  asked 
the  woman  on  the  roof — her  name  is  Rita  Burch,  but  I 
never  think  of  her  by  name — why  she  likes  to  sit  on 
the  roof.  She  calmly  filed  one  of  her  fingernails  against 
the  shingles,  then  asked  me  if  I  always  needed  a  rea- 
son for  doing  something.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  told 
her,  I  always  want  to  swing  on  a  chandelier  as  soon  as 
I  see  one,  especially  the  ones  that  look  like  they're  cut 
from  diamonds.  I  don't  want  to  hang  from  it — I  want 
to  swing  all  the  way  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
another,  and  yell  like  Tarzan  the  entire  time.  I've  never 
actually  done  it,  though,  and  I've  never  questioned 
why  the  idea  appeals  to  me.  And,  I  used  to  tell  all  my 
friends  that  I  was  raised  by  wolves  and  gorillas  until  I 
was  nine.  The  woman  on  the  roof  nodded.  "Well," 
she  said, "  then  you  should  understand  why  I  like  to 
be  up  here.  It  just  seems  necessary  sometimes.  I 
just.. .need  to  see  things  from  a  different  angle."  These 
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last  few  months,  I've  taken  to  sitting  on  the  roof  quite 
a  bit.  She's  right — the  world  looks  different  from  the 
top  of  a  roof,  even  if  you're  in  the  same  lazy  Boy. 

Now  that  I've  graduated,  I  want  to  go  to  truck 
driver's  school.  Dad  has  always  told  me  that  the  most 
important  things  are  to  be  well-read  and  to  go  places 
in  life;  however,  he  assures  me  that  he  did  not  mean 
truck  driver's  school.  I  tell  him  that  it's  just  like  want- 
ing to  have  a  baby — some  people  want  to  do  it  and 
some  people  don't.  The  people  that  don't  want  to 
can't  understand  the  people  that  do  want  to,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  there  shouldn't  be  any  more  babies. 
Although  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  baby,  if  I  did,  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  it.  Dad  does  not  want  me  to  have 
a  baby,  either.  He  complains  of  splitting  headaches 
after  a  long  conversation  with  me,  and  normally  I 
quickly  go  fetch  him  aspirin  and  a  glass  of  water,  then 
continue  our  discussion  after  he  has  been  well-medi- 
cated. Convincing  him  to  let  me  attend  a  truck  driving 
academy  has  not  been  easy,  but  I  will  embark  on  my 
own  trucking  renaissance  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
will  start  a  trend  of  truck  driver's  with  master's  de- 
grees in  English.  I  will  always  honk  my  horn  when 
small  children  wave  to  me  from  their  windows.  And, 
most  important,  to  balance  out  all  the  times  truckers 
have  honked  at  me  when  I'm  wearing  shorts,  I  will 
always  honk  at  men  wearing  short  shorts  or  no  shirts. 
Since  I  am  already  breaking  new  ground  in  truck-driv- 
ing realms,  I  see  no  reason  to  stop  there.  I  will  also  be 
a  vegetarian  and  try  to  start  a  whole  new  line  of  health- 
conscious  truck  stops.  I  am  an  excellent  cook  and 
would  be  a  gourmet  if  it  weren't  for  my  time  commit- 
ment to  school. 

I'll  receive  my  English  degree  next  week,  so  I 
will  have  two  weeks  to  think  about  my  future,  or  as 
Dad  says,  to  regain  my  sanity.  I  personally  think  that 
the  traditional  definition  of  sanity  is  not  valued  very 
highly  in  this  neighborhood,  and  if  it  were,  the  place 
would  be  pretty  boring. 

My  favorite  neighbor,  next  to  the  woman  on 
the  roof,  is  the  man  with  the  shotgun,  Howard.  I  de- 
cided to  walk  over  to  Howard's  yard  this  morning. 
For  some  reason,  he,  and  not  anyone  else  on  our  street, 
has  a  huge  pigeon  problem.  Huge  meaning  the  prob- 
lem is  large  because  of  the  number  of  pigeons,  but 


also  meaning  that  the  pigeons  themselves  are  large.  I 
personally  have  seen  two  of  them  try  to  carry  Bali 
back  to  their  nest.  To  try  to  combat  this  huge  pigeon 
problem,  Howard  patrols  his  yard  with  a  shotgun  at 
random  times  of  the  day,  saying,  "The  damn  pigeons 
are  smart — can't  let'em  learn  your  routine."  Dad  says 
it  does  not  speak  well  of  Howard  that  he  is  concerned 
about  having  to  outsmart  pigeons. 

For  a  few  months,  Howard  tried  using  opera 
to  soothe  the  pigeons,  thinking  they  would  be  easier 
targets  while  lulled  into  security.  That  having  failed,  he 
tried  one  of  those  "Rain  Sounds"  tapes,  which  he  in- 
tended the  pigeons  to  interpret  as  a  coming  flood,  thus 
warranting  their  immediate  flight.  Having  no  success, 
he  has  recently  entered  a  rap  phase,  hoping  to  blast 
the  pigeons  out  by  offending  their  artistic  tastes,  I  sup- 
pose. Suddenly  hearing  Sir  Mix-A-Lot  blaring  from 
across  the  street  a  few  weeks  ago  sent  the  woman  on 
the  roof  into  a  tizzy,  and  she  nearly  topple  off,  skid- 
ding to  where  the  roof  leveled.  Howard  snickered. 
"What  the  hell's  she  doin'  sittin'  on  the  roof  anyway?" 
he  asked,  then  yelled  across  the  street,  "Don't  you 
gotta  couch  or  something?"  Though  the  pigeons  were 
completely  nonplused  at  his  latest  attempts  to  intimi- 
date them,  Howard  found  himself  enraptured  by  his 
newly-discovered  music  genre.  We've  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  our  fifty-year-old  neighbor  re- 
clining in  his  lawn  chair  in  mirrored  shades,  pumping 
up  the  volume  on  the  CD  player. 

As  I  walked  to  Howard's  this  morning,  I 
stopped  frequently.  I  wear  sandals  as  late  in  the  sea- 
son as  possible,  until  I'm  forced  to  wear  more  sen- 
sible shoes  by  appendage-numbing  cold,  and  I  paused 
often  to  pick  the  leaves  and  pine  straw  from  between 
my  toes  as  I  clomped  through  the  yard.  If  Dad  didn't 
always  tell  me  to  wear  more  sensible  shoes,  I  prob- 
ably would,  but,  meanwhile,  I  was  sticking  with  the 
sandals  and  pine  straw.  I'd  been  thinking  a  lot  about 
what  Dad  said — about  truck  driving,  not  about  the 
shoes.  If  anybody  would  reassure  me  that  a  crazy  idea 
actually  could  be  very  sensible,  Howard  would  be  that 
person.  Standing  by  his  lawn  chair,  he  waved  with  his 
shotgun  and  shook  his  head  at  my  footwear.  After 
saying  hello,  to  Howard's  "Yo,  G!",  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  about  truck  driving  school.  He  knew  I'd 
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planned  on  going  for  over  a  year  now. 

"I  know  Dad  thinks  I'm  being  ridiculous.  Do 
you  think  it's  a  smart  thing  to  do?  Do  you  think  it's 
silly?"  I  asked. 

Howard  took  aim  at  a  pigeon  on  an  overhang- 
ing branch  and  grinned  crookedly.  "You  ever  killed 
anything,  Stacey?"  he  asked. 

"Nope,"  I  said.  "Well. . .  spider,  once." 

He  fired.  The  pigeon  looked  at  him  quizzi- 
cally, blinked  and  continued,  unruffled,  to  sit  content- 
edly. Howard  shrugged.  "Damn,"  he  said.  "He  saw 
me  coming."  I  did  not  mention  that  the  pigeon  had 
made  no  move  to  avoid  the  bullet,  but  Howard  seemed 
to  sense  my  thoughts.  "If  that  bullet'd  looked  like  it 
was  gonna  hit  him,  he'd  have  moved,  believe  me.  He 
way  just  waitin'  to  see  how  close  it  was  gonna  come." 
He  laid  the  gun  across  the  lawn  chair  and  turned  to 
face  me.  "But,  listen,  killin'  things,  it's  not  really  the 
point." 

"No?"  I  asked. 

"Uh-uh.  It's  all  about  power." 

"Power  over  pigeons?"  I  asked. 

"Power  over  anything.  I  got  my  shotgun — 
you'd  have  your  semi-truck.  Lookin'  down  on  all 
those  convertibles,  all  those  station  wagons — you  could 
squash  'em  like  a  bug.  You  tell  your  Daddy  that — 
that'll  bring  him  around.  Squash'em  like  a  bug." 

As  Howard  turned  up  the  volume  on  his  CD 
player,  I  puzzled  over  the  power  issue  briefly,  then 
cleared  my  throat.  If  you  think  about  something  too 
much,  it  will  never  make  sense.  "Urn,  Howard,  can  I 
ask  you  something?"  He  shrugged.  "Now,  I  like  your 
music.  But  it's  a  little.  .  .  .1  mean,  why  do  you  like 
listening  to  this  stuff?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  he  answered. 

"It  just  seems. . .  odd  that  you  would." 

He  gave  a  half-smile  and  slowly  sank  into  the 
lawn  chair.  "Yeah,"  he  said,  broadening  his  smile. 
"Yeah."  He  started  to  reload  his  rifle.  I  left. 

Crunching  leaves  as  I  walked,  I  picked  up  one 
red  leaf  and  played  my  old  game  of  trying  to  keep  the 
veins  intact  while  peeling  away  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  Of 
the  thousands  of  leaves  I've  tried,  I've  never  once 
had  one  turn  out  right.  Reaching  my  own  yard,  I  heard 
the  slam  of  the  woman  on  the  roofs  screen  door  and 


saw  her  kicking  up  acorns  as  she  walked  to  her  front 
flower  beds.  Seeing  her  on  the  ground  always  strikes 
me  as  odd;  she  seems  so  other-worldly  on  the  roof, 
so  transcendent.  As  a  child  I  always  pictured  her  as 
the  angels  in  bedtime  stories;  I  doubt  many  children 
imagined  angels  as  brunettes  in  business  suits.  As  she 
came  from  her  house  she  was  wearing  jeans  and  a 
sweatshirt,  though,  and  waved  at  me  as  I  walked  to- 
ward her. 

"I  saw  you  talking  to  crazy  Howard,"  she  said. 
"Your  dad's  right  to  tell  you  to  stay  away  from  him." 

"He's  not  that  bad,"  I  said.  "  I  like  talking  to 
him  sometimes.  He  never  says  what  you'd  expect 
him  to  say." 

"Well,  if  that's  the  sort  of  thing  you  like...." 
She  frowned  as  thumping  bass  flared  from  across  the 
street.  "So  are  you  still  planning  on  driving  a  truck, 
Stacey?" 

"Yeah,  and  I'm  graduating  next  week,  so  I'll 
be  starting  at  the  end  of  the  month." 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  adventurous? 
Like  go  look  at  art  exhibits  in  Paris?  You  like  litera- 
ture— go  visit  England  and  see  where  Shakespeare 
was  born.  Or  go  biking  across  country.  Something. 
Anything." 

"But  I'll  be  traveling  all  over  the  place  if  I'm  a 
truck  driver." 

She  continued  without  even  looking  toward 
me.  "Or  how  about  the  Orient?  Go  rock  climbing  in 
Peru.  Ski  the  Alps.  Sail  the  Caribbean."  She  un- 
folded the  ladder  and  climbed  up  the  first  three  rungs 
to  where  she  could  rest  her  elbows  on  the  rooftop. 
"Sometimes  if  you  think  about  it  hard  enough  you  can 
see  the  ocean  from  here.  Or  the  Alps.  On  a  foggy 
day,  it  could  be  anything  out  there.  Or  at  sunset,  when 
it's  just  beginning  to  get  dark,  the  city  looks  completely 
different.  It  could  be  Rome  or  San  Francisco.  You 
just  have  to  wait  until  it's  dark  enough." 

"Is  that  why  you  really  come  up  here?"  I  asked. 

"Part  of  it,"  she  said.  She  climbed  the  re- 
maining rungs,  turned  around,  and  looked  down  at 
me  from  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

1  had  a  sudden  urge  to  handle  the  leaf  blower. 
Howard's  mention  of  the  power  thing,  maybe.  "You 
don't  happen  to  need  the  acorns  blown  off  the  roof, 
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do  you?" I  asked. 

"There's  not  too  many  up  here,"  she  said. 
Since  I  wanted  only  to  use  the  leaf  blower,  I  told  her 
that  I  didn't  care  whether  or  not  the  acorns  actually 
needed  blowing  off  the  roof.  For  thirty  minutes  or  so, 
I  hunted  down  every  last  acom  on  that  roof  and  in  the 
gutters.  I  was  so  thorough,  I  even  started  blowing  off 
the  grains  that  had  collected  on  the  tiles  until  the  woman 
on  the  roof  finally  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  half- 
way laughing,  and  told  me  she  thought  I'd  done 
enough. 

Before  I  went  inside  the  house,  I  opened  the 
driver's  side  of  my  white  Toyota  and  sat  behind  the 
steering  wheel,  resting  my  hand  on  the  gear  shift. 
Whenever  I  get  restless,  I  sit  in  the  car  like  I'm  on  the 
road,  headed  across  country.  Since  I  rarely  have 
money  to  pay  for  the  gas  of  a  pointless  road  trip,  these 
sedentary  trips  in  the  driveway  serve  to  clear  my  head. 
My  head  did  not  clear  today,  though.  I  fingered  the 
forty-eight  cents  in  the  ashtray  and  adjusted  and  re- 
adjusted the  rear  view  mirror;  I  leaned  all  the  way 
back  in  the  seat  and  rolled  down  the  window.  No 
amount  of  fidgeting  helped  me  to  focus  or  relax.  With- 
out my  keys,  I  couldn't  even  drive  around  the  block, 
and  I  didn't  feel  like  going  in  the  house  to  get  them,  so 
I  sat,  drumming  my  fingers  on  the  dashboard  and  staring 
into  the  backyard.  Out  of  all  the  times  I  had  sat  in  the 
driver's  seat,  this  car  had  rarely  left  the  driveway  un- 
less I  was  going  to  see  friends.  No  amazing  road  trips 
or  spontaneous  cross-country  jaunts.  I  didn't  think  it 
would  even  make  it  past  the  state  border  without  bust- 
ing on  part  or  another  or  maybe  all  of  them.  I  finally 
opened  the  car  door,  slamming  it  behind  me,  and 
walked  to  the  front  door. 

Shuffling  down  the  cool,  white,  cracked  marble 
of  the  entrance  hall,  I  stopped  when  the  tips  of  my 
toes  brushed  the  thick  carpet  of  the  den.  I  looked 
around  the  room  and  frowned.  Our  den  is  so  brown — 
the  walls  are  brown,  the  chairs  are  brown,  the  carpet 
is  brown  and  beige.  Even  the  painting  s  on  the  walls 
are  of  deer  and  leafless  trees  and  log  cabins.  The 
crocheted  quilt  draped  over  the  sofa  combines  five 
different  shades  of  brown  into  the  dullest  starburst 
pattern  I've  ever  seen.  I  suddenly  realized  that  the 
leaves  outside  were  absolutely  beautiful,  all  gold  and 


red  and  sunset,  and  that  we  could  really  use  some 
leaves  in  the  den.  If  we  could  only  have  a  portrait  or 
a  rug  with  those  colors,  everything  would  be  so  much 
brighter.  Dad  likes  brown,  though — he  says  it's  a  calm 
color.  So  then  I  started  to  think  about  the  woman  on 
the  roof  and  how  she  can  think  better  on  the  roof. 
How  distance  helps  you  see,  how  even  being  that  few 
feet  above  where  you  were  helps  you  to  see  things 
you  never  could  see  down  here.  How  I've  always 
loved  to  sit  in  Dad's  Lazy  Boy  Recliner. 

A  whirlwind  of  crazy? 

The  wooden  chairs  were  easy  to  move  to  the 
roof.  At  first,  I  thought  I  would  take  one  chair  up  to 
the  roof,  one  chair  which  would  let  me  sit  and  think. 
Sitting  on  the  roof  would  be  like  when  I  was  a  little  kid 
walking  in  the  woods  and  pretending  that  I  had  my 
own  house  and  the  dead  leaves  and  grass  were  the 
carpet  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  were  the  ceiling. 
The  problem  was,  I  did  not  particularly  want  to  pre- 
tend after  I  realized  what  a  lovely  idea  I  had  stumbled 
upon.  So  I  carried  the  other  three  wooden  chairs  up 
the  ladder  and  on  the  roof.  I  dragged  my  tow  younger 
teenage  brother  away  from  their  video  games  and 
asked  them  to  hoist  the  Lazy  boy  and  the  television 
for  me — they  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  looked  at 
each  other,  and  then  on  said,  "Hey,  just  press  pause, 
man."  They  had  the  chair  on  the  roof  and  were  back 
bashing  their  deadly  opponents  within  a  matter  min- 
utes. I  decided  not  to  push  my  luck  and  left  the  sofa 
inside. 

With  the  four  chairs  and  the  Lazy  boy  in  a 
cozy  semi-circle  around  the  blank  television  set,  I 
smiled  happily  at  the  woman  on  the  roof  as  she  sat 
Indian-style  in  the  middle  of  the  level  part  of  her  roof. 
She  had  wordlessly  watched  the  relocation  of  our  fur- 
niture without  even  arching  an  eyebrow.  I  suspected 
she  was  waiting  for  Dad  to  come  home.  I  watched 
gleefully  as  leaves  glided  to  the  furniture  and  the  occa- 
sional acom  bounced  off  the  television.  The  sun  had 
not  begun  to  set  so  the  city  looked  like  it  always  had 
to  me,  but  I  waited  patiently  for  the  sky  to  darken  so 
I  could  see  if  San  Francisco  would  really  appear  at 
dusk. 

The  sun  is  finally  starting  to  set  now,  and  I'm 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  driveway  for  Dad's  Buick  and 
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the  other  eye  on  the  skyline.  With  the  temperature 
dropping,  I'm  beginning  to  shiver,  so  I've  tossed  my 
sandals  into  the  backyard  and  tucked  my  feet  under- 
neath the  cushions  in  the  Lazy  Boy.  I  hope  televisions 
don't  freeze,  because  when  I  touch  the  screen  of  this 
one,  it  feels  like  an  electronic  popsicle.  Still,  how  of- 
ten will  I  have  a  room's  worth  of  furniture  on  the  roof? 
I  am  not  coming  down  until  I  see  something  spectacu- 
lar. Miles  away,  in  the  tiny  stream  of  vehicles  follow- 
ing their  ant-like  trails  on  the  interstate,  I  can  see  a  few 
semi-trucks.  At  least,  I  think  they're  trucks.  Before  I 
can  be  sure,  they  drive  out  of  range.  From  the  corner 
of  my  eye,  I  can  see  Dad  pulling  into  the  cul-de-sac, 
and  as  I  stand  and  point  to  the  first  purple  truck  I've 
ever  seen,  he  slams  on  the  brakes  and  stares  at  me, 
never  even  looking  for  the  truck. 


-Ginny  Phillips 
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Harlequinade 


At  night  the  Gremlins  come  to  sit  on  my  chest. 

Reflections  of  pictures 

glide  in  and  out  of  my  head, 

taking  on  the  contours  of  little 

grey 

gargoyle  features. 

They  descend  as  the  portal  opens, 

perch  on  my  breast  and  peer,  nose  to  nose. 

They  find  me  ready 

for  him, 

they  are  his  acolytes 

his  trumpeters. 

The  whispers  and  creaks 

in  the  dark  corners  of  my  room 

spread 

gather 

grow 

form  a  shape. 

He  wells  up  as  if  made  of  water 

to  kneel  at  my  bedside 

and  dismiss  his  pages 

with  the  flick  of  a  wrist, 

ribbons  dancing. 

It  is  us  now. 


twine  the  net  around  me 

(all  for  you  my  bright  one) 

It  is  the  perpetual  arch,  the  circle 

he  has  always  been  with  me 

in  me 

near  me 

Gwydion,  suspended  in  dream. 

Then  he  is  gone  with  a  whisper 

and  the  first  stirrings  of  consciousness. 

I  feel  the  habitual  yearn  and  ache 

when  my  mind  becomes  alert 

and  there  is  light  on  my  face. 

I  soothe  myself  with  the  knowledge  of  his  addiction. 


With  his  breath  on  my  face 

(like  ancient  wisps  of  history) 

he  curls  me  u  inside  warm 

immobilized 

His  fingers  long 

like  a  potter's  (so  pale) 

move  mesmerizing  before  my  face 

as  he  weaves  the  picture  of  his  obsession 

Look  what  I  made  for  you  today... 

Beautiful  skies  at  twilight  (did  you  see  it?) 

a  spot  of  fading  blue  the  color  of  the  ocean 

vivid  among  the  black  smear  of  clouds  on  the  horizon 

just  below  the  deep  deep  purple 

(yes  I  did  my  love  I  always  look) 

words  low  and  constant  like  a  hum 

and  his  dark  hidden  touches 


He  will  come  again. 


-Julia  Smith 
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October 


The  night  is  cold. 

The  stars  are  bits  of  broken  glass 

in  the  autumn  sky. 
The  feel  of  frost  in  in  the  air, 
The  pumpkin  turns  and  winter 

lurks  nearby. 

The  seasons  change, 
Ceaseless  in  their  rotation 

as  they  move  through  time. 
Profound  in  their  effect  on  earth, 
Their  slow  and  ceaseless  rhythm 

never  dies. 

The  human  heart 
As  fickle  in  its  phases 

as  the  earth  is  true. 
Affection,  friendship,  lust  and  love; 
A  slow  disordered  dance 

around  a  star. 

-David  Smith 
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Kim  Lambert  -  Strawberry  Yoo-Hoo  and  Goldfish 
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In  the  morning 

Dreams  of  love  covered  sheets  lying  in  a  pool  of  cotton. 

She  hums  a  tune  to  my  melodic  breath. 

Fingers  interlaced  behind  my  head  thinking  of  another  face. 

And  I  heard  a  bird  sing  after  you  disappeared 
Singing  a  sweet  song  softly  to  the  morning. 
The  robe  you  wore  like  a  trophy  the  night  before. 
Doing  a  little  dance  on  the  oriental  rug. 

But  you  weren't  so  good. 

You  left  early,  early  in  the  morning. 

I  woke  without  hesitation  or  reservation. 

And  I  towered  over  you. 

Blocking  the  sun  so  shadows  fell  on  your  face. 

Shadows  you  deserve,  so  shadows  you  got. 

And  then  the  birds  weren't  singing. 

Not  a  one. 

I  knew  then  you  didn't  deserve  to  dance  on  the  rug. 

-Jason  Neel 
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Route  52,  Roderfield,  West  Virginia 


The  '84  black  dodge  Ram 

that  always  backfires 

just  for  show  grunts  to  life 

in  my  caffeine-shaky  hands. 

You  exhale  a  Marlboro  Red 

into  the  rising  morning  mist, 

one  hand  clutching  a  Big  Slam  Mountain  Dew, 

the  other  depositing  handfuls  of  summer 

into  your  overall  pockets. 

Outside,  the  trees'  frolicking  shadows  mock 

cartoon  character  silhouettes 

from  TV  shows  in  other  people's  houses. 


Navigating  the  winding  slash 

of  a  road  some  construction  company 

drunk  off  Mad  Dog  scribbled  into  the  mountains, 

I  pilot  our  pickup  away  from  the  highways 

that  would  carry  us  from  this  altitude 

down  into  the  corporate  worlds. 

We  conspire  permanently  exchanging 

the  pins  of  our  sororities 

for  the  hammers  of  the  summer  project. 

As  our  weathered  truck  chuffs  ahead, 

chewing  gravel  like  an  oversized  cow, 

grumbling  to  a  stop  when  Carmella  waves 

to  us  from  her  front  porch 

beckoning  us  in  with  Big  Lots  cherry  pop. 

Her  own  20  years  delivered  her 

to  a  4  room  house  with  a  leaky  porch. 

Her  husband  grins  and  points  us  to  lawn  chairs 

so  we  can  join  his  steady  gaze 

over  the  scrambling  chickens  in  the  yard. 

The  hour  spins  out  of  conversation 

of  earlier  visitors,  the  new  roof,  and  her  momma's 

until  Carmella  halts  it,  asking 

why  you  and  I  go  to  college. 

We  laugh  outwardly  about  our  devotion 

to  sleep  deprivation,  textbooks  and  cafeteria  food 

but  your  eyes  mirror  my  own  exposed  guilt. 

I  often  wonder  the  same  thing. 


Our  day's  schedule  hauls  us  back  towards 
the  awaiting  Dodge, 
boots  crunching  the  gravel, 
we  wave  a  temporary  goodbye 
and  vainly  attempt  to  delay  the  passing  of  another  day 
in  our  coal-filled  ridges, 

where  structured  time,  computers,  and  financial  security 
are  images  on  a  black-and-white  TV. 
The  truck  growls  in  your  hands  now, 
so  equipped  with  pain  and  2  X  4's  for  the  next  home, 
we  try  to  harmonize  with  the  Cowboy  Junkies. 
Voices  fuse  and  split,  but  minds  wander- 
searching  for  an  answer  for  Carmella. 

-Anna  Froula 
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conte  crayon-36"x24 


Mike  Lennicx  -  Untitled 
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Greg  King  -  Peanut  Depot 
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greater  than 


little  iron  arrows 

and  they  pierce  the  mighty  flesh 

the  body  rigids 

holds  faster  than  god's  own  voice  in  birds 

his  mother  had  sewn  a  badge  from  terrycloth  and  lint 
so  he  at  a  tiny  seven  could  be  general  with  patchwork 

he  got  finer  materials 
and  accessories  more  stark  and  biting 
greater  than  twigs  imitating  pistols 
better  to  fall  with  insurance  in  hand 

he  thinks 
far  better  to  die  in  finer  cloth 

but  the  polished  and  gaudy  patch  on  his  shoulder 

the  government-issue  armquilt 

tore  with  the  iron  arrows 

the  mother's  lintbadge  guarded  from  bullets 

sat  shielded  by  a  heavywool  breastpocket 


-Bradley  Camp  Davis 
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Eloise  Arnold  -  Chromonica 
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frieda  and  em,  the  mannequin  heads 

all  dolled  up 

frozen  women  and  their 

crisp  apple  lips 

bright  hard  slices  of  somnolent  poison 
their  nostrils  are  carved  so  conscientiously 

no  mucus  wets  these  delicate  caverns 

no  nervous  gasps  flare  the  skin 

these  noses  are  never  shiny 

-frieda  and  em  are  the  real  ones- 

i  once  played  soccer  with  frieda  in  the  parking  lot 

she  examined  a  little  boy's  shoe 

he  cried  and  i  looked  to  his  father: 

sorry  sir  but  HEADS  WILL  ROLL 
indeed 

thay  boy  would  have  drawn  frieda 
(if  he  had  to  draw  "beautiful") 

even  if  he  had  never  seen  her  he  would  have  drawn  her 

and  not  me  or  some  other  girl  whose  left  eyelid  droops  just  slightly 
and  then  there  she  was 
touching  his  foot,  kissing  his  dingy  shoelaces 

-frieda  and  em  are  the  honest  ones- 
ice-faced  women  think  his  thoughts,  listen  quietly 

with  their  small  flat  ears 
and  never  look  bored 
their  foundation  blending  perfectly 
into  those  unmoving  eyes 

-frieda  and  em  are  the  lucky  ones- 

the  green  women  in  their  starched  tennis  skirts 

invest  in  south 

and  ask  magnified  mirrors  for 

refills  on  glyco-what-have-you 

and  whisper  mastercard  numbers  to  the  cashier  and  her  evian 

(this  one  woman  says  he  has  never  seen  her  bare  face,  not  even  at  night,  she 

sleeps  last  and  her  chin  hides  beneath  the  sweaty  flannel  sheets  all  tender  and 

meaty  and  when  he  rolls  over  the  blanket  shift  and  cold  real  air  hits  her 

naked  pores,  he  won't  open  his  eyes  she  hopes  won't  open  hiseyes  until 

morning) 

green  nymphs  pretend  to  adjust  contact  lenses  in  the  mirrored  spa  walls 

but  really  they  are  staring  and  critiquing  and  deciding 

if  their  faces  are  firm  enough  hard  enough 

to  be  kicked  across  a  parking  lot  or  a  bed  without  blinking 

-frieda  and  em  are  the  strong  ones- 
there  is  joy  in  the  kicking 

in  the  scraping  of  the  rubbery  skin  across  the  pavement 
no  pain  they  feel  no  pain 

her  hair  twists  against  itself,  tangling  as  she  moves  in  a  perfect 
arc 

rolling  her  eyes  for  once 
i  smile  and  shiver 
she  skids  across  the  parking  lto 
the  car  comes  to  a  complete  stop 
out  of  respect 
for  she 
is  beautiful 


-K.  Braden  Phillips 
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oil  on  canvas-  36"x48" 


Julie  Gibbs  -  Somewhere  in  Meso  America 
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GWEN  AND  THE  GOURD-HEAD 


Gwen  danced  by  moonlight  through  the  pump- 
kin field  on  her  father's  farm.  The  pumpkins  and 
squash  were  fully  ripe,  more  voluptuously  beautiful  than 
anything  Gwen  cared  to  think  of  or  dance  around. 
Certainly  more  than  the  dishwater  sets  that  her  school 
made  for  the  yearly  dance  production.  Certainly  more 
than  the  handful  of  grubby,  clumsy  boys  who  joined 
the  school  dance  troupe,  eager  to  handle  the  lithe 
bodies  of  the  ballerinas.  Gwen  found  the  pumpkins 
truly  fantastic,  a  totem  of  Americana  far  more  potent 
and  natural  than  a  flag  or  statue.  Her  father  had  inher- 
ited the  farm,  only  to  break  the  family  tradition  and  go 
into  business,  letting  field  hands  do  the  farm  work. 
Gwen  shared  her  father's  distaste  for  manual  labor, 
but  she  insisted  on  tending  the  pumpkins  and  gourds 
herself. 

Pulling  weeds  and  running  irrigation  sprinklers 
was  typically  field  hand  work,  but  the  pumpkins  and 
gourds  were  precious  to  Gwen.  She  cared  for  them 
alone,  making  sure  that  the  hands  of  the  field  hands 
stayed  on  the  tobacco,  never  straying  to  the  ripe  fruit 
that  only  her  hands  were  allowed  to  touch.  By  day 
she  worked  the  field  and  by  night  she  danced  through 
it,  barefoot,  the  rich  loam  clinging  coolly  to  her  pink 
feet. 

The  dance  was  the  most  magical  part  of  the 
day  for  her,  a  time  of  solitary  romance.  As  pleasur- 
able as  the  picking  and  selling  of  pumpkins  and  squash 
was,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  melancholy  of  plea- 
sures ending,  much  like  taking  down  the  streamers  and 
banners  in  the  gym  after  a  school  dance  saddened  her 
classmates,  people  who  thought  that  dancing  was  a 
courtship  ritual  rather  that  a  form  of  holy  self-worship. 
The  time  between  the  picking  of  the  harvest  and  the 


ripening  of  a  new  batch  was  much  grayer  without  the 
oranges  and  yellows  of  this  field  and  the  accompany- 
ing night-dance. 

She  pirouetted,  kicked  and  leapt  with  the 
grace  of  a  girl  who  has  the  technique  mastered  but  is 
unconstrained  by  formalized  limitations.  Her  father 
never  commented,  never  asked  her  what  she  did  in 
the  field  at  night,  and  no  one  else  knew.  Her  only 
other  real  pleasure  came  from  painting,  painting  faces 
as  rich  in  personality  as  her  limited  skill  and  disdain  of 
people  could  coax  from  her  love  of  picture-making. 
She  found  canvas  was  a  rare  treat  for  holiday  gifts, 
and  her  limited  skill  hardly  justified  spending  much  on 
professional  supplies. 

So  it  was  that  one  afternoon  after  a  bit  of  field- 
work  she  decided  to  see  if  a  gourd  would  make  a 
functional  canvas.  She  had  seen  ornamental  gourds 
at  fairs,  brightly  striped  and  colored.  She  had  wanted 
to  do  something  with  pumpkins,  flirting  with  the  idea 
of  painting  onto  her  body,  rich  pumpkins  gracing  her 
face,  hands,  breasts,  belly;  but  this  would  be  point- 
lessly  wasteful. 

She  finally  decided  to  use  a  squash  as  a  can- 
vas, painting  outside  in  the  autumn  air.  She  thought  of 
Jack-O-Lanterns,  the  most  mystical  part  of  Hallow- 
een, Ensorian  clowns,  killers  and  crucifiers  invited  to 
live  on  our  front  porch,  figures  more  evil  than  we  wish 
to  acknowledge  could  spring  from  us,  the  carvers. 
Figures  presenting  a  drama  rich  with  immobility  and 
silence,  Grand  Guignol  Noh  theatre.  When  Gwen's 
father  had  used  squash  instead  of  pumpkins  for  his 
Jack,  the  result  was  crippled  and  convincingly  human, 
not  round  and  jolly.  A  squash  formed  a  beast  more 
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pitiable  than  a  pumpkin,  even  a  pumpkin  with  devil's 
horns  of  carrots.  So  Gwen  found  a  squash  the  size  of 
a  man's  head,  still  on  the  vine,  and  sat  in  the  dirt,  pre- 
paring to  work. 

She  started  with  eyes,  a  white  foundation, 
matched  pair,  slightly  stylized  but  not  absurd.  She  then 
filled  in  cool  gloomy  grey  spots  to  match  the  October 
skies.  Finally  she  added  pupils,  starting  small  and 
delicate  but  growing  larger,  harder,  until  it  threatened 
to  engulf  the  grey.  The  nose  was  an  easy  jerking  stroke, 
long  and  warped,  with  a  bulbous  end.  The  mouth 
was  harder  to  visualize.  She  realized  that  the  mouth 
was  as  much  a  mirror  of  the  soul  as  the  eyes.  Her  first 
try  resulted  in  the  wrong  kind  of  crookedness,  so  she 
painted  over  it,  needing  several  tries  to  get  the  right 
effect.  The  final  result  was  a  sad  lump  of  lips,  three- 
dimensional  with  paint.  She  wished  she  could  pre- 
serve the  gourd  as  long  as  a  proper  canvas. 

Her  father  called  her  to  dinner,  so  Gwen 
closed  up  her  paints,  carried  in  her  brushes  and  washed 
them.  She  assumed  that  the  paints  could  stay  outside 
for  an  hour  or  so  without  harm. 

She  then  forgot  about  them. 

That  night  she  danced  again  by  moonlight. 


Next  afternoon  she  returned  briefly  to  the  field. 
The  field  only  needed  serious  work  once  every  few 
days,  and  the  farm  hands  generally  did  two  days  worth 
of  work  in  a  week  without  doing  the  crops  any  harm. 
Her  purpose  that  day  involved  no  work. 

It  did  involve  finding  her  paints  and  her  gourd. 
She  knew  precisely  where  she  had  left  them,  but  they 
had  disappeared.  The  vine  that  the  gourd  had  been 
on  seemed  to  have  been  uprooted  and  carried  off. 
She  nearly  turned  the  field  upside-down  in  her  frus- 
tration, with  abnormal  lack  of  concern  for  her  other 
pumpkins. 

She  did  not  find  the  head  or  kit,  but  she  did 


find  some  paint.  It  had  been  applied  with  care  to  the 
surface  of  a  pumpkin.  Someone  had  painted  on  a 
pumpkin!  Painted  with  natural,  naive  skill,  and  the 
image  was  unmistakable.  A  lithe  young  girl,  blossom- 
ing with  health  and  vitality,  dancing  a  vibrant  mixture 
of  ballet  and  jig.  She  was  painted  in  bold  strokes  of 
red,  daintily  applied  blue,  leaping  like  ajapanese  char- 
acter. 

That  night  Gwen  did  not  dance. 

Late  the  following  night  she  dressed  all  in  black, 
in  denim  too  stiff  for  dancing.  She  crept  on  hands  and 
knees  through  what  had  been  her  pumpkin  field,  spot- 
ting no  one.  She  lolled  onto  her  back  in  anticipation 
of  a  lengthy  and  fruitless  wait.  The  stars  distracted 
her  with  their  brightness,  and  she  vacillated  between 
the  logical  and  the  superstitious.  "If  I  stare  at  the  stars, 
I  may  miss  something.  If  I  look  away,  I  jinx  myself." 
She  watched  the  stars. 

And  woke  up.  Not  much  time  had  passed, 
judging  from  the  starlight.  She  sat  up  like  a  dancer, 
rolling  along  the  length  of  her  spine,  and  saw  a  figure 
silhouetted  against  the  horizon. 

It  seemed  to  be  made  of  uneven  globes.  Each 
arm,  each  leg,  the  torso,  each  body  part  was  made  of 
globes,  sliding  along  their  neighbors  without  visible 
joints  or  joins,  connected  as  if  by  magnetism.  The 
head  was  strikingly  familiar  to  her;  its  shape  seemed 
ingrained  in  her  subconscious,  and  as  if  by  powers  of 
enhanced  vision  she  saw  the  slight,  twisted  lump  of 
the  gourd's  lips. 

The  body  of  pumpkins  slowly  turned  towards 
her  as  if  sensing  movement,  and  crossed  the  vines  and 
stable  gourds  until  it  stood  over  her.  Gwen  saw  the 
face  exactly  as  she  had  painted  it,  except  for  the  aware- 
ness in  the  eyes.  The  pumpkin-aims  looked  like  car- 
toon biceps,  ending  in  five  little  pumpkins  that  rolled 
along  independently. 

Between  the  legs  was  another  gourd,  similar 
in  size  and  shape  to  the  head,  hanging  stem-tip  down. 
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It  began  to  elevate  in  imitation  of  something 
she  had  never  wanted  to  see.  She  again  received  a 
momentary'  gift  of  Samsonlike  power,  this  time  of  im- 
proved hearing.  She  heard  the  thump  of  life  in  the 
chest  like  a  heartbeat,  and  the  sloshing  of  the  contents 
of  the  gourd,  the  seeds  floating  in  a  liquid  mess  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  normal  wet  but  viscous  core  of  a 
gourd. 

The  figure  leaned  over  her  prostrate  form.  The 
hands  twisted  off  the  tip  of  the  stem  of  the  lower  gourd. 
The  hands  then  reached  down  to  her,  the  ten  little 
pumpkin-fingers  crawling  down  her  belly,  then  curling 
over  the  top  of  her  jeans.  She  unbuckled  her  clothing 
and  the  pumpkin  man  pulled  the  cloth  down  to  her 
shins.  She  felt  the  cool  heavy  smoothness  of  many 
pumpkins  lowered  onto  her  body.  The  lower  gourd 
pressed  against  her  thighs  as  the  painted  lips  of  the 
head  pressed  against  her  face,  seeming  to  part  slightly 
in  a  dry  kiss.  The  lower  gourd  swiftly  penetrated  her, 
rubbing  dryly  inside  her,  and  the  burning  was  entirely 
of  pain,  not  of  pleasure.  She  gasped  and  held  her 
breath,  feeling  the  same  ripple  in  her  throat  that  the 
endurance  of  any  extreme  agony  caused.  The  last 
thing  she  experienced  before  blacking  out  was  the 
sensation  of  the  liquid  and  seeds  slopping  into  her. 
Then  the  stars  became  insignificant,  then  nothing. 

She  awoke  the  next  day  covered  with  dew, 
shuddering  cold  and  in  horrid  pain,  soreness  deep  in- 
side her.  Her  trousers  and  paints  lay  beside  her,  wet 
with  dew. 

The  time  for  her  period  came  and  went  without 
any  period  at  all. 

She  walked  to  the  squat  olive  house  of  Miss 
Flannery,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  a  midwife 
who  claimed  to  have  never  had  an  unsuccessful  deliv- 
ery. Miss  Flannery  asked  all  of  the  usual  questions, 
but  Gwen  refused  to  discuss  the  father. 

Her  own  father  purpled  his  fist  all  over  most 
of  the  house  and  left  vomit  in  the  toilet  of  Gwen 's  bath- 


room. When  he  was  able  to  speak  he  gloomily  agreed 
to  Gwen's  request  that  Miss  Flannery  deliver  the  child 
alone.  "I  promise,"  Gwen  said,  "I'll  tell  you  about  the 
father  after  the  birth."  She  did  not  know  what  she 
would  give  birth  to. 

She  refused  to  be  x-rayed. 

*  *  * 

One  day  while  working  in  the  field  (knowing 
that  she  would  only  be  able  to  do  so  for  a  few  more 
weeks,  at  best)  she  found  the  gourd  head.  It  was 
very  decayed,  somewhat  crushed  along  one  side,  with 
no  sign  of  its  body  of  life  anywhere. 


Gwen  felt  the  opening  rumbles  of  labor,  and 
quickly  telephoned  Miss  Flannery,  who  arrived  at  the 
house  to  find  Gwen  collapsed,  weeping  and  trembling 
on  the  kitchen  table,  her  father  out  at  the  office.  The 
child  came  bursting  out  of  its  mother  with  a  smooth- 
ness that  astonished  Miss  Flannery.  It  had  a  pumpkin 
body,  a  little  pumpkin  head  shaped  like  a  snapping 
turtle's  with  appropriate  eyes  ears  nose  mouth  and 
perched  on  a  stem-neck,  turtle-like  legs  of  thick  vines. 
It  had  no  sex.  It  was  green  as  grass.  Gwen's  after- 
birth, unaccountably,  was  cranberry  sauce. 

The  child  ate  only  pumpkin  leaves,  which 
seemed  improper  and  cannibalistic  to  its  mother.  Over 
the  next  few  months  it  grew  to  the  size  of  a  ripe  big 
pumpkin  and  slowly  changed  from  green  to  yellow  to 
deep  orange,  the  orange  of  a  desert  traveler's  urine. 
It  spoke  in  high-pitched  kittenish  mewls,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  learning.  Gwen  dropped  out  of  school, 
with  every  intention  of  returning  to  her  education  when- 
ever possible.  She  stayed  home  with  the  child,  hop- 
ing that  some  maternal  instinct  might  teach  her  how  to 
care  for  such  a  beast. 

One  day,  she  discovered  a  minute  crack  run- 
ning along  its  body. 

The  crack  grew,  until  one  day  the  baby  sighed, 
collapsed,  and  smashed  its  belly  against  the  hard  wood 
floor.  Gwen  scooped  up  the  remains,  opened  a  book 
from  the  kitchen,  and  prepared  for  the  child's  last  rites. 
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She  baked  a  pie  without  sugar,  salt  or  cinna- 
mon, nothing  that  would  unduly  adulterate  the  flavor 
of  her  child.  She  ate  the  pie  bite  by  tiny  bite,  slowly, 
joylessly  savoring  each  bit  of  flavor  and  odor,  pre- 
serving it  and  eating  it  over  a  week  and  a  day.  She 
wished  that  she  could  stretch  the  pie  out  to  last  her 
whole  lifetime,  much  as  bereaved  mothers  wish  that 
they  could  take  photographs  of  the  funeral. 


-Aaron  White 
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Beth  Rogers-Untitled 
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Schizoid  Ramblings 

And  with  the  dog's  barking 

The  mind  left  the  woman 
and  wandered  amidst  car  hoods 

And  jealous  starts 
passing  lights  on  jelly  pavement 

pruning  cranberry  mornings. 

The  talent  is  in  the  pen 

she  wrote 
not  in  the  mind 

aloof  and  wandering 
it's  not  me  at  all,  she  thought, 

and  mad  laughter  was  heard  above: 

SWIMMERS'  LUCK  TO  THOSE  DROWrNG 

IN  THE  SPIDER-WEB  AIR 
OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  HIGHLANDS. 

Join  her  now  in  the  next  room, 
she  pins  a  daisy  to  your  shirt 

And  you're  thinking 
(softly  not  to  wake  them) 

some  sleep  would  be  nice  now. 
CHEERS,  CHEERS,  CHEERS  TO  THE  SUN 

CONGRATS  ON  YOUR  SUCCESS  AT  HYDROGEN  FUSION 
YOU'RE  A  FINE  EXAMPLE  TO  US  ALL 

WHO  STRIVE  FOR  NOBLE  STABILITY. 

And  the  children  will  suckle  on 

the  bitter  milk  of  a  fragmented  mother 
who  must  be  contemplating  suicide 

right  about 

Now 

dancing  naked  on  a  high  wire 

slashing  sky  and  ground 
weaving  a  temporal  masterpiece 

with  a  brilliance  that  can  only  come 
from  a  soul  disintegrating 

from  a  mind  erupting  lava 
into  ashes. 

-Jason  Shumake 
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